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PEARLINE’S CRUCIAL TEST 
RISK 1440 TIMES ‘raitary reancine Vash 


The piece marked ‘‘after’’ was cut from the same goods (celebrated Whytiaw’s Wash 
Fabrics) as that marked ‘ before,’’ and was then soaked for 40 hours in a solution of 
PEARLINE and water, almost hot to begin with and 12 times as strong in PEARLINE 
as the suds prescribed in PEARLINE directions. 
RESULT Both pieces were then photographed side by side. An expert cannot de- 
tect any loss or deterioration of color or fabric. The truthful camera would 
reveal any loss or injury ; however, if any doubt remains, try some scraps of goods for 
yourself. PEARLINE brightens some faded colors. 
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Humanity’s friend for more than a century 












Below is a photographic reproduction of an advertisement first issued 
on the twenty-first birthday of Pears’ Soap, ninety-one years ago. 
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Old wine to drink, 
Old friends to trust, and 
Pears’ Soap for the toilet. 





Pears’ soap makes a new friend every minute—it keeps them all for 
a lifetime. Sold all over the world. 





All rights secured. 
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Make Soft Soap 


out of washing powder to find 
out how much soap-quality the 
powder really contains. Most 
soap powders cannot be made 
3 into soft soap at all because 
3 they are composed of strong 
i alkalis and coarse filling. 


a) |. Babbitt’ 


The increased demand for our panel 
aware has induced us to secure a 
_. ly of new and varied high-class 
Fests To obtain a picture send us 
(care Dept. HH) 25 trade marks from 
Soap, or 10 from 1776 Soap 
Powder, name the picture you wish, 
enclose a 2 cent stamp for postage, 
and you will receive the picture at $ 
once. Send for Catalogue. ‘a 
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makes a firm, smooth, white 
soft soap which proves it to be 
made of clean and pure mater- 
ials. It will neither discolor 
nor injure the clothes. 
(Directions with every package.) 
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STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


FOR nineteen tranquil years Charlotte Corday, 
the grandniece of Corneille, lived as did 
thousands of other French girls of good fam- 
ily: rather dully, perhaps, certainly deco- 
rously; guarded by the monotonous piety of a 
convent. At nineteen she found herself 
<= stranded in the silent narrowness of the household of -her 

3 aunt, Madame de Brettville, an elderly, childless woman, 





wil} 2 


= y who, when the storm of revolution broke over France closing 
the convents and scattering Charlotte’s immediate family, 
é took the girl into her gloomy house in Caen. She seems to 
N N have left her niece very much to herself, and allowed her to 
@ read and think as inclination led. That Charlotte. went to 
< political meetings now and then indicates rather a helpless- 
int \I} \ ness on the part of the aunt, than any sympathetic radical- 
ism. Very likely old Madame de Brettville sighed, and 
shook her head, and told her friends, or her one faithful old 
maid-servant, that these were dreadful times; girls did not 
do such things when she was young! Once, when she went 
into Charlotte’s room early in the morning, she found a 
Bible open, and certain words deeply underlined with a 
lead-pencil: “Judith left the city adorned with marvellous 
beauty with which the Lord had gifted her, to deliver Israel.” 
But the verse suggested nothing to the old French woman’s 
mind. She must, however, have heard more or less gossip 
about her niece; a girl, even in those extraordinary days 
when all the conventions of life were turned upside down, 
could not do the things Charlotte did without raising more 
or less gossip; once she stopped in the street—before a café 
door, perhaps—where two men were playing cards, and, 
looking at them passionately, struck the table with her 
clinched hand, and cried out: 
“ Vous jouez; et la patrie se meurt !” 
The men gaped up at her, startled; then laughed, no doubt, 
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and went on with their game. 
Sometimes, with all the ex- 
aggeration of youth, she spoke 
contemptuously of some action 
of the Convention, or against 
some of the dreadful guiding 
spirits of the Revolution. “ While 
Marat lives,’ she burst out, once, 
“ there will never be security for 
the friends of law and of human- 
ity!” 

It would seem that hearing these 
things had brought Madame de Brett- 
ville to a state of disapproving indif- 
ference. At all events, it is plain that 


‘there was little sympathy between the 


two women; Charlotte certainly was not 
given to confidences, nor does she seem 
to have had any scruples in deceiving 
her aunt. When she had made up her 
mind to play a terrible part in the 
drunken drama of the Revolution, she 
merely told Madame de Brettville, as 
she had already told her father, that 
soon she “ meant to go to England to 
the horrors of civil war in 
France”; and to carry out the decep- 
tion, she even packed her trunk and sent 
it to the post-office to be ready to take 
the stage for. the north—so she said. 

However, one bright July morning, 
Charlotte came down the narrow stone 
stairs of the grim gray house in Caen 
with a portfolio of drawings under her 
arm, and announced that she was going 
out to sketch some hay-makers. There 
were no farewells; except that as she 
crossed the little court-yard she called 
a neighbor’s child, and put into his 
hands her small portfolio, which she no 
longer needed as an excuse: “ Voila, 
pour toi; sois bien sage et embrasse- 
moi, tu ne me reverras jamais.” 

Then she kissed him, and the boy 
said afterwards that she was crying. 
After that, however, there was no 
weakness. Instead, she seems to have 
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taken up her purpose—one al- 
most says, in speaking of this 
strange young creature, her 
play, she was so self-conscious, 
so histrionic, so full of artis- 
tic appreciation of the situation ;— 
she took up her purpose of going 
to Paris to die for her country, 
with intense interest and excite- 
ment.... 

There was the tiresome dili- 
gence journey, the jolting over the 
dusty, white roads, listening to the 
sleepy chatter of her fellow-passengers, 
on whom it is evident she looked with 
a good deal of contempt. Harmless 
country folk they were, rather im- 
pressed by the haughty young lady, but 
still engrossed in their own affairs of 
shop or farm-yard. Afterwards, how 
they must have told their friends— 
“T was in the diligence! I saw her do 
this; I heard her say that!” But not 
at first; there was danger then of even 
knowing by sight an enemy of Marat, 
the “ Friend of the People.” Two days 
and nights of stage travelling meant 
much discomfort and fatigue, and 
when at last, swaying and jolting over 
the. rough cobblestones of the Paris 
streets, the diligence drew up before 
the little Hotel de la Providence, in the 
street of Old Augustins, Charlotte was 
so tired that she went at once to a 
room and fell on a bed for a long 
sleep. 

She woke towards twilight, and lay 
there listening to the sounds of Paris, 
thinking, no doubt, over her plans. By- 
and-by she went cown stairs to the 
bureau de Vhétel (the “ office,” as we 
should say),and, like a country girl who 
takes it for granted that everybody 
knows the happenings of the town, 
asked a question or two about Marat: 
“Does he go to the Convention every 
day?” The concierge, yawning, per- 
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haps, with the heat in the dark 
stuffy little room, stared at the 
charming young lady, and 
said carelessly that she did not 
know. She might have added 
that she did not care; for part of 
the tragedy of Charlotte Cor- 
day’s sacrifice of her life was 
that, even from her point of 
view, it was unnecessary; the 
Friend of the People had lost 
his hold upon the People. The Pub- 
lic was beginning to get a little 
tired of him; his influence was wan- 
ing; he was known to be ill of an in- 
curable disease, and that fickle thing 
called popular interest was already 
turning to newer lights. The great 
wheel of Fate, whirling dizzily under 
the crazy hand of Revolution, would 
soon have brought the poor beast to his 
death from natural causes,—one record 
says, in not more than a week;—at 
all events, he was mortally ill. But 
Charlotte could not wait for God. 

Her question as to Marat’s appear- 
ance in the Convention is explained by 
her wish to kill him there; the dra- 
matie publicity of such a murder 
seems to have fascinated her; but she 
admitted afterwards that she also 
hoped that the immediate vengeance 
which she knew would be taken upon 
her, her own instant death, would leave 
her name unknown, and spare her 
family the terrible knowledge of her 
deed and her fate. She must have 
thought this, all out that first night 
in the noisy desolation of Paris, alone 
in the forlorn and shabby room of this 
little second or third rate hotel; we 
know, at any rate, that she made her 
dreadful plans and rehearsed to her- 
self there in the growing darkness 
her part in the great scene in the Con- 
vention! 

The next day, Friday, she tried twice 
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to find Deperret, a Deputy, to 

whom she had an introduction, 

and who would, she thought, 

present her’ to Marat. From 

him she learned that because 
of his illness, Marat would, not be 
able to be in the Convention; and 
it was then that she made up her 
mind to go to his house. ‘ Saturday 
morning she was up and out at 
six—still a country girl, and used 
to early rising! She made her way 
towards the Palais Royal, where, she 
understood, she would find some shops; 
but at that hour all were closed. She 
sat down on one of the stone benches 
which stood then between the pillars of . 
the arcade, and waited. Early morning 
in a great city is strangely impressive: 
human life lifts itself up from the 
darkness and from dreams, to be and 
do and suffer—what? Who can say ?/— 
Charlotte, sitting there on her stone 
bench, feeling the growing heat of thé 
July sun, must have watched the work- 
men lounging past with their tools; the 
washer-women coming along in gossip- 
ing groups, their wooden shoes clatter- 
ing over the uneven pavement; the 
housewives on their way back from the 
market, each with a bunch of flowers 
on her basket of vegetables for the pot- 
au-feu. Simple, wholesome, dear, com- 
mon life, for them; for her—death. 
.... By-and-by’ the shop-keepers began 
to take down their shutters; after 
that it was easy to find what she 
wanted: 

“Charlotte entra chez un coutelier 
et acheta pour deux francs un énorme 
couteau de cuisine.” 

There is a story that she wandered 
about for a while in this vicinity, and 
that a child came and talked to her, 
and after a while climbed into her lap, 
and finding the handle of the knife 
hidden under her kerchief, pulled at it, 
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with insistent and childish 
curiosity. That touch of inno- 
cence seemed a strange shock— 
she grew very pale, the record 
says, and putting the child 
down, gently, went quickly away. 
She weft back again to the shabby 
room in the hotel, and wrote a 
letter to Marat. She told him 
she had news of importance for 
him from Caen; that she could 
tell him who was disloyal; she flatter- 
ed him delicately: “ Votre amour pour 
la patrie me fait présumer que vous 
connaitrez avec plaisir les malheureux 
événements de cette partie de la répub- 
lique.” 

Here again was deception, justified 
in her own mind by the end she had 
in view. The letter finished, she lost 
no time; she took a hack to the door 
of the Friend of the People, and when 
refused admission, left the note, say- 
ing she would come again in the even- 
ing. No one knows just how the day 
passed; part of the time she must have 
been in her room, for she did some 
writing, sitting very likely before the 
shabby, unsteady little table, with ink 
and quills, writing “for posterity”; 
but underneath the theatrical self-con- 
sciousness of such writing, how her 
heart must have pounded in her breast, 
her breath quickened with excitement 
and passion, and sometimes, very likely, 
with a swift pang of fear. But at seven 
o'clock, promptly, she was at Marat’s 
door. 

It was still light. Paris was very 
hot; the streets were heavy with odors 
of the gutters, of rotting vegetables, 
of jostling, tired human creatures. 
Charlotte, delicate and fastidious, in 
her light, thin dress, a black cockade 
on a high hat that was tied under her 
chin by green ribbons, her fan in her 
hand, stepped out of the hack, and 





pulled the bell at the door of 

the lodging-house where Marat 

lived. Within, at that moment, 

a discussion was going on; the 

maid of all work was preparing 
a drink for the invalid,—crushing 
crumbs of potter’s clay in milk of 
almonds; and Catherine Evard, 
the sister of the devoted woman 
with whom Marat lived, was 
watching her and bidding her be 
careful. Marat was very sick—in 
mind as well as in body. His passion 
for human blood was raging like a 
fever in his veins, and his power to 
gratify it was waning with his wan- 
ing influence. This consciousness of 
loss of power was driving him almost 
frantic; the acute misery’ of ~ his 
mind made the disease of the body 
still more acute. While the women 
were concocting this new and curious 
remedy of clay and milk of almonds, 
he was taking a hot bath, trying, no 
doubt, to allay the flame of the. fever 
which was consuming him. The pic- 
ture of this poor creature is loathsome: 
an aching head bound up with a dirty 
rag, a livid skin, high cheek - bones 
purple with fever, a low retreating 
forehead, bad, impudent eyes, a wide 
mouth, sneering always, and falling 
open like a toad’s. A strange, hideous, 
pathetic, powerful beast; yet calling 
out—who knows why’—the deep love 
of the women who surrounded him, the 
wild admiration of those who watched 
him, and the slavish obedience of his 
immediate circle. Just now, in the 
July dusk, as Charlotte Corday stood 
with her gloved hand on the bell cord, 
his household was absorbed in a new 
medicine for him. When the cook open- 
ed the door, she had still her spoon in 
her hand, and she was more anxious to 
“ écraser des petits morceaux de terre 
glaise dans une carafe d’eau d’amande,” 
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than to listen to the caller’s 
demand to see the Friend of the 
People. Her absorption in her 
work made it possible for Char- 
lotte to pass her, and to enter 
the antechamber or vestibule, on 
which the rooms of the apartment 
opened. Here there were three 
more women; one of them, the 
concierge, “a woman with a 
glass eye,”’—this little detail 
stands out with curious distinctness in 
the dreadful picture of the next few 
minutes—turned to stare dully at 
“cette élégante jeune fille, tenant en 
main un éventail.” The concierge was 
hardly proof against “the elegant young 
lady’s” calm insistence that she must 
see Marat, and the noise of their dis- 
cussion brought Simonne Evard from 
Marat’s room to find out what it was 
all about. 

This Simonne was the woman that 
Marat had taken—one cannot say as 
his wife—though he called her so; but 
as his companion—*“ with the sun as 
witness of his fidelity.” And she loved 
him. Afterwards, at the trial, when in 
the court-room she broke down and 
cried with all her poor, bewildered 
heart, Charlotte was suddenly moved 
with pity—for she certainly loved him. 
So much, that when at last by Marat’s 
command, Charlotte was admitted into 
that queer little bath-room where the 
Friend of the People was sitting in a 
copper bath-tub shaped like a wooden 
shoe, Simonne’s jealousy made her 
listen at the door; for this young 
woman, so persistent in her demand to 
see Marat, was young and pretty, and 
he—well, Simonne knew him. And in 
the bitterness of her love, she listened 
at the key-hole. What did she hear? 
A confused murmur; Charlotte’s voice 
very soft and clear, speaking of traitors 
in Caen. Marat’s. fierce :—* C’est 












bien: ils iront tous a la guillo- 
tine!” Perhaps this common- 
place reassured Simonne; she 
had a plate in her hand, and 
she stepped back into the 
kitchen and put it down on the 
table. As she did so, came the 
choking cry—“ A moi! ma bonne 
amie—” 

It is thought that that savage 
sentence on her friends in Caen 
was also Marat’s sentence, and as 
Charlotte leaned forward to give him 
the names for which he asked, she 
pulled that “large kitchen knife” 
from beneath her folded neckerchief, 
and plunged it into his heart. 

Simonne came, running; the con- 
cierge, her one eye glaring with fright, 
hurried after her; a man who had 
brought a bill followed, gaping and 
pushing; another man, Bas, crowded at 
their heels. In that first moment of 
confusion—the cries, the terror, the 
dying man himself sinking silently 
down into the crimsoning water of his 
copper sabot, his great head with its 
shock of rough hair falling forward 
on his breast — Charlotte, unnoticed, 
slipped out through the dining-room, 
and gained the antechamber; but there 
Bas stopped her, striking her with a 
chair, knocking her down, and then 
calling loudly for help to tie her hands f 

As her captor, panting with excite- 
ment, held her there in the vestibule, 
Charlotte could look in through the 
salle 4 manger, to the bath-room, and 
see them lifting the poor body out of 
the bath,—could see, too, no doubt, on 
the wall the map of France, with the 
two pistols hanging above it, and a 
dreadful word scrawled over it: 


“LA MORT” 


could see, perhaps, the stained water 
trickling slowly across the floor, on and 















































on, to the threshold; on ana 
on, out to the kitchen door-sill; 
see the terror-stricken, wailing 
women, stopping, sometimes, 
to throw frightened fascinated 
glances at her—the concierge, 
turning towards her, pointing at 
her, telling over and over, in her 
shrill, strained voice, the story 
of the last few moments, the glass 
eye showing with a sudden gleam, 
under her puckered, frightened fore- 
head. As she stood there with Bas’s 
hands gripping and bruising her deli- 
cate wrists, Charlotte must have heard 
the noise of the scrubbing of the floor, 
for it seems that some one called for 
brushes, and cloths, and there was the 
splash of water,-—honest, simple sounds 
in the midst of terror and dismay! 

As for Charlotte, her work done, 
nature asserted itself. She was no 
longer the actress, playing the part of 
the saviour of her country, the antique 
figure “ greater than Brutus ”—she was 
just a badly frightened girl. For the 
rumor of what she had done had spread 
with that sluggish spreading red stain. 
Some one*had fled screaming down 
through the lodging-house, out into the 
street, and people seemed to spring up 
out of the ground to answer the dread- 
ful cry of murder! Men and women 
ran, jostling and pushing up ‘to the 
door; in an incredibly short space of 
time “tout Paris” was streaming tow- 
ards this shabby house, 20, rue des Cor- 
deliers. That awful sound of an angry 
crowd rose beneath the windows, in 
the hot darkness; Charlotte Corday 
heard it, and trembled. It increased 
to a hideous roar; she could hear the 
demand for the murderess—that she 
might be torn in pieces! Ah—this was 
not the supreme and stately death of a 
martyr which she had planned; it had 
in it no element of grandeur, it was 
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squalid and ugly! The people 
packed in the open space out- 
side, watching the lighted win- 
dows of the room where the 
dead man lay, shouted hoarsely 
for vengeance, and beat upon the 
street door, clamoring to see the 
wretch who had killed the Friend 
of the People. But it was not 
until midnight that they saw her. 
That journey down stairs, and the 
opening of the front door upon that 
court-yard packed with infuriated 
men, were a dreadful experience; 
Charlotte reeled back, turned faint, 
but she was pushed on and thrust into 
a carriage, followed by the officers who 
had her in charge. The mob, pressing 
against the hack, made the passage to 
the prison a long terror. But once 
there, the dramatic instinct woke 
again, and from that moment until 
her head fell on the guillotine, Char- 
lotte Corday seems to have played 
passionately, even joyously, her part 
of the drama of death. 
As one reads the record of the trial— 
her letter to her father with its “ N’ou- 
bliez pas ce vers de Corneille: 


‘Le crime fait la honte, et non pas I’- 
échafaud ’ ” ; 


or the letter to Barbaroux, one of 
the Girondists at Caen, dated, “ le 
second jour de la preparation de la 
paix”; or the account of her behavior 
in the three days left to her of life,—as 
one reads of these things, the impres- 
sion that she makes is a little disap- 
pointing. She was a woman of most 
heroic courage ; she did really and truly 
love France, and her ideals of govern- 
ment were pure and noble; but never, 
for a moment, was she able to forget 
Charlotte Corday! Except in that 
drive through the howling mob when 
she was overcome with terror, she 
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seems to have arranged every 
gesture, to have planned every 
word, to have posed at every 
turn; it was superb posing—it 
was even magnificent; but 
somehow it does not touch the 
heart. We thrill; but it is the 
thrill of the theatre. Our minds 
are stirred, but our hearts are un- 
moved. She never makes us love 
her. As for the end, the orchestra 
plays low music, and the red light 
burns on the stage until the last mo- 
ment.... 

She held her own splendidly with 
her judges—whose temper towards her 


had decided her sentence before the 
trial began. In the midst of it all, she 
noticed an artist in the audience 


sketching her, and she was careful to 
turn her face towards him so that he 
might have a better view. But she 
went on answering calmly the ques- 
tions put to her. 

Once Fouquier-Tinville made her 
angry. “J was a republican,” she said, 
“before the revolution, and I have 
never lacked energy.” 

“ What do you mean by energy?” 

“ Putting aside personal interest, and 
sacrificing one’s self for one’s country.” 

Fouquier-Tinville meditated: “To 
strike such a sure blow, you must have 
exercised in advance-—?” 

“Oh,” cried Charlotte—* il 
prend pour un assassin!” 

Apparently she never realized that 
she was an assassin; she believed her- 
self to be the saviour of France,and up- 
held by this belief and by the stimulus 
of madly exciting notoriety, she had 
no remorse. Clothed in the usual red 
sacque or chemise of a murderess, she 
went calmly from her cell, stepped into 
a cart, and was driven to the scaffold. 
Her luminous eyes, burning like 
torches under her white forehead, 
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searched the crowd which press- 

ed about the cart, for a friend- 

ly face. She found one. A 

German, Adam Lux, a Deputy 

from Mentz, kept pace with the 
tumbril, his eyes fixed on her, his 
lips moving with ecstatic words 
of admiration and wonder. He 
clamored that she was “ gréater 
than Brutus,” and that he wished 
to die with her! His wish was 
granted, for death was within easy 
reach in those days. He issued a proc- 
lamation of wild praise of “ Charlotte 
Corday, fille sublime, fille incompar- 
able”; was instantly arrested and 
promptly executed. That he had a 
wife and four little children entirely 
dependent upon him had apparently no 
weight with him. Nothing is more 
significant of the time than that per- 
sonal inclination seemed more impor- 
tant than personal duty. Like Char- 
lotte Corday, Adam Lux fancied that 
he was dying for his country; and that 
was more attractive than living for his 
family. ; 

As for Charlotte, she “ fell gayly on 
the fatal plank”’—and the mad young 
head dropped into the vile blood-stain- 
ed basket in front of the guillotine. 
All was over; the deed was done, the 
sacrifice was made, and to what end? 
Alas, her death only heightened the in- 
sanity of the time; suspicions flared 
into certainties, hundreds of arrests 
were made, many more heads fell. 
“ She has killed us,’ one of the Giron- 
dists declared, “ but she has taught us 
how to die!” Taught them how to 
die!—but those were days when 
men needed to be taught how to 
live! Charlotte Corday broke a law; 
one of the great cosmic laws on 
which civilization is built; and so 
instead of aiding civilization she hin- 
dered it. 
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AY IVERSON took one long, 
appraising look at the child 
and dubbed her “the Imp.” 
It was the Imp’s first day at 
St. Mary’s, but the obvious 
fitness of the name was real- 
ized before the week had passed, and the 
pupils adopted it enthusiastically, regardless 
of the stern disapproval of the nuns. 

The Imp was just ten. According to May 
Iverson, who seriously asserted that she had 
analyzed it, the blood that flowed in the Imp’s 
veins was in equal part French, Russian, 
Spanish, Tartar, and Indian. There was 
some color for this extravagant statement in 
the Imp’s appearance, which was overwhelm- 
ingly foreign. Her great dark eyes illumined 
a véry olive skin, and the mass of hair that 
waved above them in riotous confusion was 
jet black and fiercely curly. The strict rule 
of the convent demanding.smooth hair was 
violated by these flamboyant spirals, but even 
as the nuns noticed them the Imp was vio- 
lating so many more important rules that 
they held their breath and gave thought 
end prayer to the human problem before 
them. 

The Imp arrived at St. Mary’s late Satur- 
day evening and was at once put to bed. “The 
strangeness of her surroundings kept her 
quiet that night, much to the surprise of the 
nuns as they afterward recalled the fact. But 
in chapel Sunday morning, during the emi- 
nently elevating discourse by Father Fabian, 
this unnatural self-control of the Imp gave 
way and within half an hour five fat little 
girls lifted their voices and wept aloud, and 
were ignominiously led down the middle aisle 
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in full view of the scandalized congregation.’ 


Two of the victims were observed to cling 
close to each other and walk with a peculiar, 
sidelong motion. It was subsequently re- 
vealed that the new pupil had tied their blond 
braids together with a dexterity and unyield- 
ing strength evidently due to long practice. 
Her attentions to the others were less ori- 
ginal, but no less obnoxious. She had merely 
thrust a hat-pin into the plump arm of one, 
dropped a slate-pencil down the back of an- 
other, and made a face of such awful ferocity 
at the third that she shrieked aloud in terror 
from the rude shock to her nervous system. 
The Imp had selected plump victims because 
their rotund and placid appearance irritated 
her. She was herself excessively thin and 
abnormally restless. 

These incidents, all of which occurred with- 
in one brief but exciting half-hour, brought 
home to the nuns the fact that little Mercedes 
Centi, the new pupil, might be an element of 
discord in their peaceful retreat. They dis- 
cussed her with forebodings during the inter- 
val between high-mass and the noon meal. 
It seemed rather soon to adopt stringent 
measures of punishment: she had not been 
with them twenty-four hours. They decided 
to try moral suasion; and so, for an hour and 
a half that afternoon two of the sisters point- 
ed out to the Imp the error of her ways while 
she watched, with the strained interest of one 
lost to all else, the gyrations of a large “ blue- 
bottle” that buzzed about the window-panes. 
It is to be feared that she lost some of the 
edifying discourse directed to her, but the 
nuns afterward felt that some of it must have 
found a place in her consciousness: for later 
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in the day Mercedes called the other pupils 
around her while she unpacked her trunks, 
and generously gave them most of her earthly 
possessions. These gifts were afterwards re- 
called by the nuns and it was intimated to 
Mercedes that she might need her own 
dresses, lingerie, and books; but the incident 
was an encouraging one, suggesting that the 
Imp was not all bad. She might have, must 
have, redeeming qualities. 

The correctness of this view was demon- 
strated as the weeks went by. During the 
most exciting days the quiet community had 
known in years, the nuns added to their store 
of information concerning the nature and 
characteristics of Mercedes Centi. It was a 
difficult lesson they were learning, for the 
experience of each day upset the carefully 
formed theories based on that of the day be- 
fore. But out of it all in the end one truth 
loomed large. Never in the history of St. 
Mary’s had so bad a little girl been sheltered 
in its walls—and never in the history of the 
world had a bad little girl shown so many 
fascinating qualities. These latter glowed 
tenderly like a rainbow after a storm, but, 
unlike that curve of promise, they had no 
fixed time for their appearance, nor were they 
subject to any law. The manners of Mercedes, 
when she chose to be good, were those to make 
one weep with joy. Her generosity was pro- 
verbial; she scorned a lie: she loved animals. 
She was the friend of all helpless things—ex- 
cept her teachers! For the rest, there were 
periods when for weeks the Imp went about 
like a small human Vesuvius, breeding desola- 
tion by her fiery eruptions. 

It is not the purpose of this story to tell 
the things the Imp did; this is a moral tale. 
But one nun after another succumbed in the 
struggle with her, until throughout the length 
of the great building there was a demand, 
without one dissenting voice, that the Imp be 
removed. There were reasons, however, as the 
Superior knew, that made this a difficult mat- 
ter. Her father had frankly declared his off- 
spring’s failings and had warned the Sisters 
that her presence would not add to their com- 
fort. They had quieted his doubt with suave 
assurance, strong through memory of other 
small tartars conquered and reclaimed. Then 
he had paid a year’s tuition in advance and 
departed for South America, both he and his 
daughter bearing their farewell with sus- 
picious cheerfulness. He was a widower and 
there were no relatives, so far as the nuns 


knew, to take the child in his absence. She 
was on their hands! 

The Imp’s class teacher had a mild attack 
of hysteria when this ultimatum was an- 
nounced to her, and her despair was shared, 
though less wildly, by the other Sisters whose 
duties brought them into daily association 
with Mercedes. The pupils openly rejoiced. 
The Imp was trying at times, even to them, 
but there was no denying that since her ar- 
rival life had taken on fuller, richer tones. 
They suffered frequently, but soon learned to 
do it with no more complaint than was strict- 
ly necessary. 

A puzzling feature of the Imp’s case was 
her entire lack of human affection. Not one 
pupil, not one Sister, had ever touched the 
stormy heart of Mercedes Centi. Other little 
girls went about with their arms around each 
other’s waists and wrote notes to each other, 
and then quarrelled and sat for hours in a 
stricken grief that all might see. Every little 
girl had some favorite nun, on whose desk 
she laid her offering whenever a box came 
from home, and whom she followed about as 
constantly and devotedly as circumstances 
and the Sister would permit. But the Imp 
stood ostentatiously aloof and showed open 
seorn for these fine feelings she could not: 
share. Nun after nun tried her blandish- 
ments in vain. Small girl after small girl 
made friendly advances, only to be spurned. 
In cold self-exile from the isle of friendship 
the Imp followed what May Iverson called 
“her career of danger and daring.” 

On one occasion only did she show a tem- 
porary interest in human companionship. 
She had met Sister Ernesta, in the garden— 
Saint Ernesta, as the girls called the oldest 
and most venerated Sister in the convent. 
Sister Ernesta was almost eighty, an age few 
nuns attain. Her active share in the work of 
the community was over, but her benign in- 
fluence permeated the place like perfume, and 
pupils and nuns alike worshipped at her 
shrine. Saint Ernesta had grown more col- 
lected in herself with the passing of the 
years; the long life of which she was so near 
the end seemed like a dream as she looked 
back at it. Few things except her devotions 
were vital to her now, yet there was some- 
thing very beautiful in her face as she sat 
waiting for the final summons. When she 
took her rare walks down the long halls or 
through the garden paths her gentle smile 
was unfailingly given to every pupil she met, 
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SHE RANG THE BELL SLOWLY AND STEADILY. 
Drawn by Artruve I. Kevier. 
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but few of the girls could boast of the honor 
of a word from her. Universally loved and 
venerated though she was, Saint Ernesta’s 
aloofness from the community was almost as 
marked as that of the Imp, though from so 
different a cause. So, when she one day 
stopped and spoke to the latter in the garden, 
even the Imp was conscious of the greatness 
of the moment and of a swelling of the chest. 
The Imp had captured a tadpole from the 
tiny lake in the convent garden, and was 
watching its development with the zest of the 
born naturalist. It and some caterpillars 
she had also separated from their kind fur- 
nished material for an instructive discourse, 
but Saint Ernesta was too wise for that. The 
child hardly realized how much she was 
learning from the simple words that fell 
from the nun’s lips, but she herself was at 
her best in the half-hour that followed, and 
several times Sister Ernesta looked at her 
with an unusual gleam of interest in her old 
eyes. 

With some other than Mercedes the episode 
might have been the beginning of one of the 
strong friendships so often formed between 
pupil and Sister. Not so with the Imp. If she 
felt the human impulse she crushed it, and 
made herself unusually obnoxious for several 
days to make up for it. She even took care 
at first to disappear when she saw Sister Er- 
nesta approaching, but this tendency wore off 
after a time and the two had several meet- 
ings, during which the Imp was confessedly 
on her guard. The talk between them was 
entirely impersonal and had to do with any 
living thing but Man. The subject of ob- 
streperous little girls and their obvious duties 
was carefully avoided. From the first Sister 
Ernesta seemed to have a strange insight 
into the heart and mind of the Imp. She 
showed this, too, during the discussions about 
the child so often held in open council. For 
years Saint Ernesta had spoken there but 
rarely, and only when the special weight of 
her age and long experience seemed re- 
quired. 

Now, to the surprise of the convent com- 
munity, her voice was suddenly raised in de- 
fence of the Imp, and she showed an under- 
standing of the little girl’s nature which 
awed her associates. The Imp, whose mental 
processes none had been able to follow, seem- 
ed an open book to the venerable nun. Again 
and again she did the things Sister Ernesta 
had said she would do under given condi- 
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tions. Again and again the problems which 
her complex nature suggested were solved by 
the nun through some instinct which she 
could not, or would not, reveal. She herself 
saw little of the child, but she grew to know 
her better and better from the nuns’ daily re- 
cital of her escapades. And several times 
when certain sad tales were told of the Imp’s 
misdoings, the awe-struck Sisters distinctly 
saw Saint Ernesta’s lips twitch, and once her 
thin old shoulders shook with something that 
seemed like, but obviously could not be, 
amusement. The nuns marvelled, but not 
long; for reflection needs a quiet atmosphere, 
and the Imp chose this time to crown her 
career at St. Mary’s with a more audacious 
exploit than any of which she had yet been 
guilty. 

High in the tower of the many-sided con- 
vent building hung an old bell whose tones 
for fifty years had called the nuns to mass 
each morning at five o’clock. It was rung 
only once again during the day, for vespers 
in the afternoon. During the remainder of 
the day smaller bells were sounded to remind 
the Sisterhood of the duties allotted to the 
passing hours. The bell-ringer was Sister 
Harmonia, a gentle nun who had climbed to 
her lofty post twice every twenty-four hours 
during the fifteen years she had lived in the 
cloister. It was a long journey to the top, 
in the dark, up the spiral staircase that 
wound like a narrow cork-screw to the plat- 
form just below the bell. A great key on 
Sister Harmonia’s belt unlocked the small 
door that led to the tower, but the hinges of 
that door were rusty, and the lock was old 
and loose. No precautions were taken to 
guard the place, for the darkness, the loneli- 
ness, the dust, and the suggestion of the pres- 
ence of mice and bats offered few attractions 
even to inquisitive school-girls. 

The Imp passed the door one day on one of 
her various tours of inspection and noticed 
the sagging lock and the absence of a senti- 
nel. It would have been a simple matter for 
her clever fingers to pick the lock; a glance 
proved this and, even as she looked, the Imp’s 
hands instinctively reached forth to do it. 
But a second thought made her pause. She 
could not lock it again, and the act would be 
at once discovered. Was it worth while— 
now?’ Was there not, perhaps, a better time? 
Mercedes Centi reflected, and having done so, 
turned her back on the little door and went 
away with light, buoyant steps. 
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THE NUNS DRESSED SLEEPILY. 
Drawn by Artuvr I. Kewier. 
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For several days thereafter the Imp was ob- 
served to feel a strong but discreet interest in 
candles. The inspector of the dormitory, 
Sister Italia, noticed this, and her heart sank. 
Something was in the wind, but what? She 
carefully confiscated the candle-ends the Imp 
had concealed under her little bureau, but 
even as she did so she felt she was but de- 
ferring for a time some new and deadly move. 

The Imp discovered her loss a few hours 
later, but it did not disturb her. She had an- 
other candle-end in a second hiding-place, 
and it was her distinct purpose to use it that 
night as soon as the dormitory was silent and 
Sister Italia, in her distant corner, was 
asleep. Nights were trying times for the 
Imp, who did not sleep well; it was an excep- 
tional occasion when she did not rouse the 
long-suffering Sister Italia by some startling 
and absurd demand. But to-night she was 
so quiet that the tired nun, who should have 
known better, thought she was asleep and 
dropped off herself with a sigh of exhaustion. 

It was just midnight when the Imp arose. 
The great dormitory was very still. Not a 
sound came from any of the small white-cur- 
tained beds snowily outlined by the dim light 
that burned at the far end of the room near 
Sister Italia’s curtained retreat. The Imp 
threw her little woollen wrapper over her 
night-gown, thrust her bare feet into the 
woollen slippers by the bed, grasped firmly 
her candle and three precious matches she 
had secured, and, with movements as lithe 
and noiseless as those of a cat, stole along 
the wall, opened the door, and found herself 
in the wide corridor outside. There, too, a 
light burned dimly, and there was a chance 
that the sisters who formed the convent 
watch and patrolled the wings of the great 
building at night as a guard against fire or 
other calamity, might see her. Fortune 
favored her. The long hall was deserted and 
the Imp flashed through it like a-meteor, then 
down a side extension, and finally to the wing 
where the tower was situated. It was a 
February night and bitterly cold, but what 
was physical discomfort to Mercedes Centi, 
sustained by her lofty mission? A little 
work with a penknife and her fingers opened 
the door that led to the tower, and in another 
moment she was making the ascent, her light- 
ed candle in her hand. 

There was a strong draught in the tower 
and the feeble flame flickered perilously. Her 
wrapper caught under her feet as she toiled 


up the narrow, crooked stairs, and it seemed 
to her that the sleeping nuns in their dis- 
tant wing of the building must hear the 
creak of the old boards under even her light 
weight. But she kept on until she reached 
the top. There, still clinging to her precious 
candle with her left hand, she seized the bell- 
rope in her right. In another moment the 
solemn clang of the great bell filled every 
corner of the silent building. She rang slow- 
ly and steadily, with a careful imitation of 
Sister Harmonia’s systematic and painstak- 
ing method. 

Far below, in the cloister wing of the con- 
vent, the nuns turned sleepily in their nar- 
row beds. Five o’clock! The night seemed 
strangely short, and they felt unrefreshed. 
But no doubt disturbed them. Every morn- 


ing at five during all the years of their. 


cloister lives they had risen at the summons 
of that bell. They dressed drowsily, and 
filed slowly along. the halls to the dark, cold, 
convent chapel. Even Sister Italia was 
among them. 

The Imp did not defeat the purpose of her 
work by overdoing. She was too artistic for 
that. The bell tolled exactly the usual num- 
ber of strokes. Then she crept down the 
stairs and along the corridors, and softly into 
her own dormitory and her little bed. The 
girls still slept peacefully, for the five-o’clock 
summons meant nothing to them. It was 
not till agitated footsteps sounded in the 
halls outside, and voices were heard, and the 
door of the dormitory opened to admit an ex- 
cited band of nuns that any of them awaken- 
ed. Then they sat up with a pleasant thrill 
of expectation. Of course, it was the Imp. 
What had she been doing now? . 

In the minds of the entire community the 
same culprit had been unerringly arraigned. 
It must be the Imp. Who else would have 
called them up at midnight for five-o’clock 
mass? Who else would have dared to break 
open the door of the tower? Sister Harmonia, 
the first to see the fraud, had hastened to give 
the alarm that something was wrong, and a 
number of the Sisters had gone with her to 
the tower and found the candle grease and 
the burned matches and the open door. 

The majority of the Sisters went humili- 
atedly back to bed. The matter was serious, 
of course, but nothing could be done that 
night. A few came with Sister Italia to the 
dormitory and turned their steps to the bed 
where the Imp lay. Had there ever been be- 
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fore such sweet and restful slumber? Nestled 
cozily in her cot was Mercedes, her long 
black lashes resting on her olive cheek, her 
dainty hands sweetly clasped outside the 
cover, the counterpane rising and falling 
with her regular breathing. The nuns were 
not touched by this spectacle of helpless inno- 
cence further than to look at each other, 
baffled. They dared not wake the child, yet 
who but she could have done this thing? 
They stole silently away. 

The next morning the Imp, decorously in- 
tent upon her task in the class-room, was 
summoned into the presence of the directors. 
Even her dauntiess spirit quailed when she 
faced the three nuns who sat awaiting her— 
a solemn conclave, called together only for 
cases of paramount importance. It was by no 
means the Imp’s first appearance before them, 
but that reflection did not cheer her. She 
shot one keen glance at them out of her black 
eyes, then fastened those eyes upon the floor, 
and fell back upon her strongest defence, ab- 
solute silence. Not a question would she 
answer, not a word would she say. They ac- 
cused, they pleaded, they reasoned—all in 
vain. Mercedes was silent. Several times be- 
fore she had taken this stand; in one sur- 
prising case she was afterwards discovered 
to be innocent of the special charge made 
against her, and the memory of this sadly 
complicated the present situation. Every- 
thing pointed to her guilt, but her silence 
might mean injured innocence; the silence of 
one too proud to deny a baseless charge. They 
dismissed her for the time, with no outward 
indication of the bewildered dismay that 
filled their hearts, and she strolled back to her 
class-room to take up the congenial and tem- 
porary role of little sunbeam and bright, 
studious child. 

A general sigh went up in the council- 
room that afternoon when the case of Mer- 
cedes Centi again came up for discussion. 
This time the problem was a really vital one. 
Should they punish her for an act not proven, 
or should they let her go unpunished and 
thus demoralize the school and encourage her 
to fresh outbreaks? The circumstantial evi- 
dence was against her. She had been secret- 
ing candle-ends for several days before the 
escapade. Sister Italia testified to finding 
and confiscating a number of them. But— 
and here at once was a point in favor of the 
defendant — she had taken them the very 
night of the bell-ringing, leaving, so far as 
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she knew, no others in the child’s possession. 
Again, though the steps leading to the tower 
showed traces of candle grease, no traces of 
candle or drippings were found in or around 
the Imp’s quarters. 

One of the nuns rose and spoke. The guilt 
of Mercedes seemed so established, she said, 
as to néed little discussion. In their hearts 
all knew she had done this thing. She 
should be punished, and in a way that would 
make a lasting impression. She suggested as 
a just penalty that Mercedes be forbidden to 
attend the great annual holiday entertain- 
ment given by the pupils to the nuns in the 
large hall of the institution. It was, next to 
the Commencement, the event of the year, 
and to be kept away from it would be a severe 
punishment even to the Imp, who had recent- 
ly taken a deep interest in the rehearsals, and 
had herself a small part in the musical pro- 
gramme. There was a murmur of approval 
and a little buzz of comment which the quiet 
voice of Sister Ernesta silenced. She had 
risen from her chair and stood looking around 
the circle of faces in which she saw only dark 
distrust of the Imp. There was an unusual 
‘erectness in her pose, and her soft, low voice 
was very steady as she addressed the Superior. 

“ May I speak a few words?” she said, gen- 
tly. “I am interested in this child, as you 
may have seen. I have met her many times; 
we have had little talks in the garden. I have 
begun to think that I know her a little—that 
I perhaps understand her. It may be that we 
have not studied her carefully enough to find 
the soft spot that must be in her.” 

She hesitated a moment. At her last words 
the eyebrows of Mercedes’s class ieacher rose 
on a very human impulse, buc she quickly 
controlled them. It was Saint Ernesta who 
was speaking, and who continued now a little 
brokenly: 

“T agree with you that some notice should 
be taken of this child’s act—or her evident 
association with it. But it should be done 
in an unusual way. The situation is novel. 
It should be met in an effective fashion. I 
have a suggestion with which I hope you will 
agree. Let me act as proxy for my little 
friend. Let her go to the entertainment; let 
me remain away. Let her understand that I 
am taking the punishment for her—that I 
will continue to take it from now on until 
she publicly confesses or denies her share in 
this affair of the tower. If she can be made 
to realize the spirit in which I-am doing this, 
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THE IMP, CONQUERED AND REPENTANT. 
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SAINT ERNESTA 


and I think she will, for she is very clever, we 
may touch her wayward little heart.” 

She sank wearily into her chair. She had 
spoken more than in years in defence of the 
small outlaw who had put herself beyond the 
pale of interest and affection. She must feel 
a strong inclination toward the child, the 
nuns reflected. But why? What could these 
two—Saint Ernesta and the Imp—have in 
common? They puzzled over the problem 
even as they unanimously assented to the 
venerable nun’s plea. They were not at all 
sure it would succeed, but harder hearts than 
the Imp’s might well be touched by it, and on 
the whole they were sanguine as they sepa- 
rated. 

To May Iverson was given the delicate task 
of informing the Imp of the important de- 
cision reached in her case. It is due Miss 
Iverson to add that none of the dramatic 
features of the situation were lost sight of in 
the interview she had that afternoon with the 
silent culprit. She pictured to the child the 
scene in the council-room, where the old nun 
had risen in her defence. She reminded the 
Imp of Saint Ernesta’s age and increasing 
feebleness. On that dear, venerable back 
were laid the heavy burdens of the Imp’s mis- 
doing. How long must it bear them? Mer- 
cedes followed her discourse with acute work- 
ing of her alert mind and southern imagina- 
tion, but if she was touched she made no 
sign. She merely looked at May oddly out of 
her black eyes and intimated that she had no 
personal interest in the conversation. May 
watched her with more annoyance than sur- 
prise as she walked away. 

“Has that child a heart?” she mused. 
“Never. There isn’t a symptom of one—the 
little wretch! What can dear Saint Ernesta 
see in her?” She pondered gloomily over the 
Imp’s unregenerate attitude as she went to 
consult Sister Cecilia concerning her own 
share in the musical programme of the enter- 
tainment to be given the next week. 

During the days that followed, the Imp 
went her way in icy aloofness from her asso- 
ciates. She did nothing out of the common, 
for which grace her teacher devoutly gave 
thanks in her nightly orisons, but neither did 
she show signs of the regeneration they had 
hoped to see. Several times she met Saint 
Ernesta in the halls and passageways, and 
once the old nun stopped. But her remarks 
were on the subject of an injured bird the 
Imp was carefully treating in the conserva- 
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tory, and her friendly inquiries after the 
health of the pet were very civilly answered 
by Mercedes. Then the two went their 
separate ways, and the Imp sought diversion 
from the nervous strain of virtue by carefully 
cutting off the yellow curls of the girl in 
front of her in the French class. The teacher 
was near-sighted, the victim engrossed in her 
book, and the other pupils silent from sheer 
eestasy. The child who always sounded the 
alarm when the Imp began operations was ill 
that day. 

Those who felt that the Imp might relent 
before the entertainment were disappointed. 
She was present, and Sister Ernesta was not. 
The nun’s large empty chair was there, how- 
ever, conspicuously placed at the end of the 
first row of Sisters, and Mercedes saw it as she 
stood with a band of little girls singing with 
glad hearts the class song, “In Heaven We 
Hope to Meet.” The Imp went through her 
part of the exercises with suave self-posses- 
sion. Nothing could have been more exem- 
plary than her behavior. She was modest, 
graceful, conspicuously courteous to her asso- 
ciates. Every grace of manner she possessed, 
and they were many, was in evidence through- 
out the afternoon. But there was absolutely 
no indication that she realized her melan- 
choly position until one of the older pupils, 
in a brief address of affection for the Sisters, 
mentioned several by name, and at the close 
of her remarks glanced toward the empty 
chair. 

“We feel a deep regret,” she said, “ that 
one of our beloved Sisters is not with us to- 
day, yet we give thanks that her absence is 
due to no failing of her health or strength. 
She’ has remained away as an expression of 
her affection for one of us, now here. We miss 
her greatly, for so long as we can remember 
she has been with us on these occasions. 
Yet her influence is with us as vividly as 
if she herself sat in that empty chair, smiling 
on us as she has smiled for years—as we pray 
she may smile on us for many years to come.” 

That was all. Sister Cecilia raised her 
baton, and the convent orchestra burst into 
the jubilant strains of the Spring Song. A 
few of the smaller girls were ostentatiously 
wiping their wet eyes, but the Imp preserved 
an unruffied immobility. She held her pro- 
gramme very tightly, and her olive skin had 
taken on a lighter hue, but her black eyes 
looked down at the faces below her with 
merely polite interest in their glance. 
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May {verson stole away from the hall as 
soon as she could escape unnoticed, and went 
to Sister Ernesta’s room. The nun sat by the 
window gazing past the snow-covered garden, 
into the blue-gray winter sky that hung above 
it. She smiled at the young girl as she enter- 
ed, and looked questioningly into her glowing 
face. To May there was deep pathos in the 
lonely vigil and the hope that brightened it. 

“T came to tell you, dear Sister Ernesta,” 
she said, sadly, “about that extraordinary 
child. She is quite unmoved, and is having a 
very pleasant time—” She stopped abruptly. 
Feet were flying along the hall, and as she 
spoke the last word the door burst open with 
no preliminary rap. Into the room a small 
but extraordinarily active bundle precipitated 
itself. It flew across the room, dropped on its 
knees beside Saint Ernesta’s chair, buried its 
head in the nun’s lap, and burst into a storm 
of passionate tears. It was the Imp—the 
Imp, conquered and repentant, but making 
her amends tempestuously as she did all else. 
Saint Ernesta laid her tremulous, transparent 
hands on the mop of hair in her lap and turn- 
ed on May a meaning glance she was quick to 
understand. The girl left the room hastily 
and closed the door behind her, but even as 
she turned away she heard the Imp’s voice 
raised in strange, choked words, new to her 
vocabulary. 

“Qh, Sister,” it said, “dear Sister, I am 
sorry. Forgive me. I will be good. I will 
always be good.” 

May Iverson hurried back to the Com- 
mencement hall. Mingled with her satisfac- 
tion at the outcome of Sister Ernesta’s ex- 
periment was her wonder at the sympathy 
and understanding that lay behind it. 

“How did she know?” she asked herself. 
“For years she has not taught, and she has 
not seemed to notice us. Yet now she takes 
a child that has baffled the entire convent 
and finds the key to her nature. Why?’ 

She ventured to ask Sister Ernesta in the 
evening. The nun was tired, for a two-hour 
talk with the Imp, in an absolutely new phase 





of feeling, had exhausted a vitality none too 
great at best. And after it they had gone to- 
gether to the great hall and, side by side be- 
fore the large audience of Sisters and pupils, 
had stood together as the Imp made her pub- 
lic confession and apology. It was a picture 
not to be forgotten—the venerable nun and 
the child facing their little world, hand in 
hand, while Mercedes Centi, never again the 
Imp, laid the white foundation stone of her 
future admirable career at St. Mary’s. The 
Saint was very white, and looked older and 
more feeble than ever before in the fading 
light of the late afternoon. The erstwhile 
Imp seemed very small and very moist and 
sadly pathetic, but the courage of her an- 
cestors was still in her, and she uttered her 
confession in a clear voice, with her head and 
shoulders well back. Subsequently she kissed 
several little girls who seemed to wish this 
demonstration—and this was the cap-stone 
of the monument of self-abasement she so 
gallantly raised that day. 

May Iverson still seemed to see the picture 
as she hazarded her question that evening. 
Saint Ernesta looked up at her from the low 
chair in which she was resting and a twinkle 
appeared in her faded brown eyes, as a sud- 
den spark flashes out in the twilight. She 
hesitated a moment and then she laughed, 
such a spontaneous, natural, gay laugh as no 
one had heard from her for years. She wiped 
her eyes after it, with a staid and distinctly 
apologetic smile. 

“Inquisitive May,” she said, “I will tell 
you. I know that child—every impulse in 
her, every oddly twisted side of her—as well 
as I know my breviary. Why? Well, that is 
a secret, but you shall have it. Because, a 
little matter of seventy years ago, I was as 
exactly like her as this bead is like its 
mate. I—was—just—as—bad—as—I—could 
—be!” She observed May Iverson’s awe- 
struck look, and a smile of reminiscent glee 
lit her sweet old face. 

“ Remember, though,” she added, encoura- 
gingly, “ we have both reformed!” 
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Third Paper 


N the previous papers were considered the common causes of nervous- 
| ness in women, apart from the well-known and scarcely avoidable 

ones of purely physical origin such as acute illness, and the ones 
which may be described as plain foolishness. The former kind is impos- 
sible to consider in a popular article, and to discuss the latter would be 
waste of time. 

For the overcoming or prevention of nervousness the sum of the advice 
given may be repeated: the cultivation of self-control, a wholesome 
regularity of physical life, and a reasonable variety of intellectual in- 
terests. 

Some further commentary on these statements will perhaps be help- 
ful. It will be observed that no mention has heen made of nervousness 
from sheer hard work, mental or bodily. It has, however, been implied 
at least that this should not be a cause if the general methods of life are 
sound, and that over-work is usually a cause only where it is combined 
with some form of moral strain, anxiety, or worry, or where the ability 
to bear the mere physical burden is impaired by bad food, insufficient 
sleep, want of exercise, or the like—in short, by bad hygienic conditions. 

Another frequent cause, commoner perhaps in men than in women, is 
trying to do too many widely different things, to be officer, manager, 
director, trustee, and partner in a dozen different societies, corporations, 
and institutions. With women, there will be besides the business of the 
household and children, half a score of committees for altering the world 
in various desirable ways, church-work, and so on—and very probably 
social duties of an exacting kind to be added. The final disaster comes 
when just one small straw more is added to the burden—and great is the 
wreck thereof. Nor is nervousness, as some think, the privilege of the 
well-to-do. Any physician in the way of seeing many nervous cases will 
tell you his hospital wards are full of women of the class of the wage- 
earners and, above all, of teachers, victims of that most nerve-wrecking 
of all forms of work. 

Having added these causes to our lists, let us return to the question of 
prevention, which also needs some further elucidation. In the second 
paper of this series a good deal was said of the use and value of rest. 
Much more might be written upon this text. The term may very well be 
extended for our purposes to include not only repose, but the economy 
of exertion in all kinds of ways—how to spare one’s self, in short. Any one 
who is nervous should be as careful how she expends energy as, if she is 
poor in purse, she would be about getting her money’s worth in what she 
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buys. To rest should not be an art difficult of acquirement or one re- 
quiring a teacher—yet many know very little of it. If you are physically 
tired, a very few minutes flat on your back is worth, as a means of repair, 
an hour’s sitting in a chair; but mind that it be flat, not reclining on a 
lounge, or with your spine bent out of shape in a deep chair in which 
your weight rests on any part of your body except the part intended to 
support it—above all, not in a rocking-chair, that special trap for the 
nervous. Besides getting into this position you must lie still in it, not 
holding yourself down on to the couch or endeavoring to hold that article 
of furniture down—that is, you must be loose, relaxed, unstrung. Look 
at a child in bed, limbs sprawled all abroad, for “how to do it ”—the 
ease of the careless position is more characteristic of perfect relaxation 
than the more composed attitude of a sleeping adult. 

When you are asleep, it is to be hoped that you are still. Few people 
are when they are awake. If one observes the crowd in the streets, it is 
curious and most disagreeable to see how small the number is who are 
not constantly making grimaces and working their faces or jaws in somé 
manner. I have heard it said it was bashfulness that caused this, but it 
has not been my observation that bashfulness was so widely distributed 
an American trait; besides, how does twisting the face help to keep one 
in countenance? No, it is not bashfulness; it is misdirected nervous 
energy, which ought to be aiding the movements of their legs or getting 
stored up somewhere in the central nervous reservoirs for future use. 

Learn to keep still when you rest; when you move, move with the part 
of the body needed; do not waste your force by walking with your arms 
and face as well as with your legs. If circumstances force an unusual 
and fatiguing amount of exertion upon you, break it now and then by 
periods of absolute rest. No matter how brief they are, they will be 
useful if you make them complete and perfect in the way described. This 
is true of mental as well as bodily exertion. A minute or two minutes 
of quiet, with closed eyes if possible, with your tension relaxed and the 
gearing of the machinery thrown off for the moment, will help and refresh 
you greatly. Here, again, more may be gained if the ability to relax 
mentally can be secured, in a fashion similar to the withdrawing of 
muscular tension. Learn to empty your mind when not using it. 

This will not only help for the purpose of temporary repose, but may 
be made useful in bringing about sleep. It can, like the trick of muscle 
relaxation, be acquired and made habitual. You will then be less liable 
to have your day’s work or worry pursue you to bed and fasten upon you, 
to the banishing of all possibility of go*ng to sleep, or if you escape this, 
follow you into the land of Nod and hag-ride you in your dreams. Na- 
poleon I. is hardly to be held up perhaps as an ensample of conduct—but 
his appetite for work was enormous, his power of concentration well in 
hand, ready for use at any moment, and he could always sleep, no matter 
what his troubles or anxieties. O’Meara quotes Napoleon as saying about 
this last faculty that all subjects were arranged in his mind like drawers 
in a cabinet, and when he had done with one he closed the drawer, and 
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would as soon expect the drawer of his desk to open of itself as any sub- 
ject he was done with considering to turn up in his mind again or to 
follow him to bed and prevent his sleeping. 

A treatise of some size might be written on how to go to sleep—and 
how to not go to sleep! As a rule, it is when one is over-fatigued, especially 
nervously, that the anxieties of the day torment one by night. A person 
troubled this way must make every effort to save fatigue. “ But,” they 
tell me, “how are we to know what will fatigue us? By the time we 
know we are tired, the mischief is done.” A poor excuse, and one which 
should not be allowed to serve more than once. The second time the 
exertion must be well within the amount which before produced ex- 
haustion. Moreover, every one, especially those who are not strong, 
should know how much he or she can do—and stop before the danger point 
is reached. What is the point where fatigue becomes undue, excessive, 
perhaps dangerous? There is one fairly exact measure of unwise exer- 
tion. If the sense of fatigue does-not pass off quickly with reasonable rest 
—the amount of work performed has been too great. Such a limitation, 
of course, is not needed for persons in good health who seldom overstrain 
the system beyond a point which may be regained by a good night’s re- 
freshing rest. 

Over-anxiety about sleep hinders its coming, too—and makes one 
wakeful. Muscular relaxation and a mind emptied of thought are the 
preliminary requisites. It may be worth while to add that while we 
know very little of the physiology of sleep, it is pretty certain that the 
amount of blood in the brain is lessened during sleep, though whether 
this diminution in the blood supply is preliminary to or consequent upon 
sleep is unsure. The ordinary household remedies for wakefulness are 
founded on this fact—a hot foot-bath, a hot-water bag to the body, a 
warm drink, which draws blood to the stomach, all having more or less 
directly the effect of reducing the quantity of blood in the head. Almost 
all sleep-producing medicines act in the same manner, but these are un- 
desirable for nervous people who too easily grow dependent upon them. 
The habit of their use is not so dangerous as the slavery to pain-sup- 
pressing drugs, the greatest reason against them being rather in their 
somewhat depressing nervous and physical after-effects. On the other 
hand, thought certainly increases the amount of blood in the head. 

The study of how to economize physical exertion by proper times and 
methods of rest, by not using muscles not needed for the act being per- 
formed, leads to a further piece of advice founded on psychological facts, 
and having bearings on both nervous and bodily effort. Habits are 
readily acquired, only too readily sometimes, but it is just as easy to ac- 
quire good habits as bad ones. A habit may be defined as an effort, 
mental or physical, which has been repeated so often that it has become 
automatic—that is, is performed without conscious willing. This is 
brought about by the tendency of nerve force to transmit itself upon the 
most used ways, to follow, as physical forces do, the path of least re- 
sistanee. A child’s first attempts at walking are wholly conscious efforts 
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and require concentrated attention. The grown person walks automatic- 
ally, and so it is with hundreds of other things we do daily. If you can 
increase the number of things done automatically, you can decrease by 
just so much the demands upon the higher nerve centres which control 
effort. Any one who wishes to prove how much more wearying conscious 
effort is than the automatic performance of the same amount of work, 
has only to try a short walk or even to go up stairs with voluntary care- 
ful attention to the completion of each muscular movement required. 

Make as many of the things you have to do automatic by repetition as 
possible, thus relieving the controlling centres of some of their duties, 
and giving more ability and opportunity for the performance of higher 
functions. For example, mere punctuality in the matter of doing minor 
things, such, let us say, as household duties,—relieves vou of one form 
of worriment. You will no longer find it necessary to discuss with your- 
self when you shall do this or that; the time is fixed. The habit will soon 
become fastened upon you. A somewhat rigid punctuality has, too, an 
effect in improving the balance of nervous people for good in a way and 
to an extent not easy to account for. 

To make your necessary work and duties as systematic as possible is 
an approach to doing them automatically and saves small anxieties, does 
away with the constant making of decisions, and the over-consideration 
of trifles. By advising system, I do not mean to recommend that sort of 
eraze for orderliness which so often defeats itself and causes more 
trouble than it brings help. Women only too often think tidiness is good 
order, and in obedience to this idea put things away so carefully that 
they cannot be found, while they condemn the orderly disorder of a man’s 
work-room or desk where everything wanted is instantly accessible. 

System is what is wanted, a methodical, planned system, elastic enough 
to be livable, and yet exact enough to hold one to the performance of cer- 
tain duties at certain stated times. Hours for rest, hours for leisure, 
hours for pleasure, must enter into such a schedule as well as the appoint- 
ments for work and food and duty. Rise at a certain time, have meals 
punctually; if you go out, go with a list of what you intend to do in the 
order in which you mean to do it. Then you will not need to worry over 
forgetting something and have to go over the same ground again. Insist 
that business, whether domestic or other, be limited to stated times. If 
you can fix the hours at which you will see friends so as not to break 
into your routine at other and unsuitable seasons, this will save you 
much annoyance. In sending convalescents home after treatment, they 
say that to have this last point insisted upon and backed up by the 
physician’s authority is a great help. 

All this advice about the management of life in minor matters is need- 
ed, because it cannot be too often repeated that it is the little troubles of 
life that cause the most break-downs, not the great hurts or efforts. A 
hundred small anxieties or worries are like so much sand in the axles, 
and far more dangerous and damaging than the one big stone which the 
wheels bump over somehow, roughly perhaps, but successfully. 
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THE LAYETTE OF A ROYAL BABY 


BY REBECCA INSLEY 


Eprror’s NoTE.—The photographs of the royal Italian baby’s layette were taken for HaRPEeR’s Bazar 
by special permission of Queen Margherita, by Ettore Franceschini, of Rome, who had the layette in 
charge. The description of the layette, etc., has been furnished to the Bazar exclusively. 





N America, where “ fam- 
ily trees” are just be- 


ip ginning to sprout, where 
| grandfathers ” are 


| 

| 

sometimes a thing un- 
known, and where the 
nation’s ruler comes 
b through no accident of 
birth, when a little 
child opens its eyes, whether in the midst of 
magnificence or poverty, a baby gir! receives 
the same welcome as a boy, and the last-born 
of a large family is of as much importance 
as the first. But in Europe among the rich 
and the titled there are questions of great 
wealth and family leadership to be consider- 
ed. and the birth of 
the first child is in- 
vested with an inter- 
est and a ceremonial 
dignity commensu- 
rate with the im- 
portance of the occa- 
sion. And the first- 
born of a royal cou- 
ple is awaited by the 
whole nation with 
breathless concern 
and the greatest anx- 
iety, as great as if 
the nation’s fate was 
in truth to be divine- 
ly placed in the 
hands of the tiny 
babe. 

In Italy the “ new 
prince ” has been the 
subject for endless 
discussions in pub- 
lie and private, un- 
til one could not help 
but sadly-ask, “ What 
greeting would there 
be if a new princess 





stead?” The “ Black Court” which rallies 
around the Pope at the Vatican would find in 
it a direct proof of Heaven’s vengeance upon 
the enemies of the Church, and the “ White 
Court” at the Quirinal would look at the 
princess with gloomy eyes. For the Salic 
Law rules the House of Savoy, and a daugh- 
ter could not inherit the Italian throne. 

The royal baby will live in the apartments 
at the Quirinal occupied by Emperor William 
II. of Germany during his memorable visit to 
Italy. They communicate directly with the 
apartments of the Queen by a flight of four 
steps downward and are in the Quirinal 


*proper. Not many people know that the 


present King and Queen of Italy do not live 





should appear in- THE BABY BASKET OF BLUE AND WHITE SATIN AND LACE. 




















ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BABY BASKRFT. 


in the Quirinal proper, but in an addition 
recently built. An old superstition in the 
House of Savoy makes it unlucky for a son or 
a grandson to occupy the rooms of a dead ruler 
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head nurse has been brought 
over from England. She is a 
very prim and _ severe-looking 
person, but one highly educated 
in all things relating to chil- 
dren, having had charge of a 
maternity hospital in London. 
The actual nurse is an Italian, 
and to choose her was a serious 
matter for the different royal 


doctors. All parts of Italy 
were searched for the healthiest 
Italian peasant woman, and 


hundreds were examined before 
the choice was made. Both of 
these women will sleep in the 
child’s apartments, and upon 
their shoulders the nation will 
put the care of the precious life. 

It is a question whether or 
not the Quirinal will be able to 
hold all the cradles presented to 
the King and Queen. Certainly 
the baby will not be able to use 
them all. Probably the only 
ones in actual service will be 
the cradle used by Queen Margherita for 
the present King, and which was a gift 
from the city of Naples, and the one pre- 
sented to the royal couple by the city of 


of the House. Thus the late 

King Humbert never used his 

father’s rooms, his son could SVUZ2E>—Gid SS SZ 
not use them nor those occupied 7S — “IN 
by Humbert himself, and so ) 4 

took up his residence in the 

Quirinal annex, as there was 

no room left for him in the 


palace proper. His son will, as 
King, live in the apartments of 
his great-grandfather, Victor 
Emmanuel IT., the next in suc- 





eession will take King Hum- 

bert’s rooms, and the next will 3 q 
live where the present King Ny yy 
lives. ‘ 


There are four rooms in the 
suite prepared for the royal in- 
fant, and they have beer fitted / 


(| 
up with inlaid floors, white en- Ap 
amelled walls and white enamel- ; 
led furniture. Everything is in I 
the greatest simplicity according N 
to the direct wish of the King, NZ 
who is a Frederick the Great in [\E 


The 


his abhorrence of luxury. 





DRESSES EMBROIDERED WITH MARGUERITES. 











Rome. This was 

signed by 

sculptor Monteverde. SF 
The figures are of yt 
bronze with the cradle 

itself made of solid 

silver. The figures sup- 

porting the cradle rep- 

resent the powers of 

heaven and of the 


“Eternal City” guard- 
ing the future ruler of 
Italy. 

The Queen Mother 
presented a_ solid 
gold toilette service to 
her grandchild. The 
box is a work of art in 
itself, being of heavy 
white satin with the 
royal crest worked in 
the cover with gold 
thread and jewels of 
green, red, and white, 
the colors of the Ital- 
ian flag. The graceful 
scroll design is cut 
deeply into the gold of 
the large basin, the 
pitcher, and the hand- 
mirror, being traced 
more delicately on the 
other articles. The box 
is over four feet long, 
and two men were need- 
ed to lift it. The ser- 
vice was made with the 
greatest secrecy, and 
was safely lodged in 
Queen Margherita’s 
palace before its existence was known to the 
public. 

Some of the little garments were fashioned 
by Queen Helene herself, who is very skil- 
ful with her needle and takes pride in the 
accomplishment. But the layette proper was 
also a gift from the Queen Mother, and 
Queen Helene did not see it until each dainty 
garment was put in its white box tied with 
blue ribbon. One or two stray boxes were 
tied in pink, which caused the people in 
charge to say decidedly, “ The pink will never 
be used because we shall have a prince, we 
know.” Italians use pink for a baby girl 
and always blue for a boy, not only in the 
layette, but in the garments of the mother 
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herself and in the dressing of her bed and 
bed-chamber. 

The baby’s basket is a bold exponent of the 
wish of the Italians, being entirely of blue 
in its foundation of satin, in the ribbons of 
the decoration, and the soft puffings of chiffon. 
The frame-work is hidden entirely by ruch- 
ings of narrow blue satin ribbon, and under 
each wide flounce of exquisite Valenciennes 
lace there is an under-ruffle of blue satin cut 
in seallops and edged with narrow ribbon. At 
the top there are four spacious round pockets 
in the corners, made of Valenciennes lace 
over the satin. On either side, facing the 
centre, are the pin-cushions of satin and lace, 
perfectly round, smooth on the top, with the 











lace forming first a puff, and 
then a ruffle around the sides. 
The satin is laid on plain over 
the bottom of each of the three 
shelves, and in the centre of 
the top one there is a large 


embroidered design of the 
royal crest. 

Italian mothers and nurses 
always carry a small child on a 
pillow; this pillow is curiously 
fashioned so that the baby is 
cozily slipped into a case and 
then safely kept there by being 
tied in! The royal Italian 
child has enough pillows to 
change every day in the month 
if necessary, but one was made 
especially to use at the formal 
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presentation of the infant, soon 
after birth, to the members 
of the Court and the Ministers 
of State. This ceremony is most 
important, especially to the 
Ministers, who must become spon- 
sors to the nation that the child 
is positively what it is supposed 
to be, that a boy has not been 
smuggled in to take the place of 
a girl, or that a puny babe has 
not been taken away and a 
strong one substituted in its 
place. This pillow has a white 
satin cover under the slip of 
sheerest linen and Valenciennes 
lace. The baby’s head rests 
against a lace design with the 
crown in the centre at the top. 
To the right and just below the 
crown, the design shows a dove 
earrying an olive branch in its 
bill, the symbol of peace, present- 
ing it, as it were, to the crown. 
The branch is entwined in a long 
spray of forget-me-not trailing 
along the edge of this head-piece, 
and on either side are large but- 
terflies with wings outstretched. 
Where the cushion opens to slip 
the baby in, there is a wide ruffle 
of linen, insertion, and lace, and 
a double ruffle down the centre 
tied with broad ribbons. The 
linen of the lower part shows an 
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appliqué in large circular patterns, and butter- 
flies which displays the delicate tissues and 
gauzy wings in elaborate detail. Another pil- 
low of this kind has a blue satin foundation 
and broad blue satin ribbons drawn through 
the open embroidery of the cover. The rib- 
bons run in diagonal lines to the ruffle and 
bows down the centre, and a wide ruffle of 
embroidery finishes the edge of the whole 
pillow. 

In the outfits for the cradle are numerous 
other pillows, each of which has its coverlet 
showing its particular design. Three of these 
pillows and coverlets were photographed. One 
has a simple pattern of insertion and 
lace, and is edged with a ruffle, another shows 
an intricate pattern in appliqué of large bow- 
knots and stars, and in the third the lace is 
applied in diamond shapes and bow-knots. 
The coat which rests against the pillows in 
the photograph is made of 
heavy corded white satin, one 
yard long, and around the bot- 
tom is a deep embroidery in 
satin appliqué,of the edelweiss, 
the flower of the House of 
Savoy. Beneath the Valen- 
ciennes lace is an accordion- 
pleated ruffle of soft white silk. 
The lace appliqué is used as 
a heading to the lace ruffles, 
and it is also laid on the yoke, 
entirely covering it. 

Another photograph shows a 
set of coverlets for the infant’s 
bed. Next to the sheet will 
come the soft flannel cover in 
white with bands of blue rib- 
bon along the edges. The 
middle one is shown here in 
blue satin polka dot, quilted in 
squares. The top coverlet is 
of white matelassé silk with a 
ruffle of flowered silk under the 
lace, which is point de Paris. 
Two rows of point de Venice 
over the top, in straight lines 
crossing at the corners, are 
put on over plain white satin. 
The royal monogram, showing 
in the centre, is worked in 
heavy white satin embroidery, 
with a narrow outline in blue. 
The royal child will certainly 
sleep in the midst of beauty, 
for even the sheets for the bed 
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and cradle have been in the hands of skilful 
artists of embroidery. One set of sheets is 
embroidered simply in sprays of forget-me- 
not around the edge, another shows the em- 
broidery in a pattern with narrow blue rib- 
bon, and in another set the corners are filled 
with embroidery, and an embroidered ruffle 
finishes the sides. One set of sheets is 
trimmed with lace appliqué and a favorite 
pattern is the dove of peace hovering near 
the crown. It is curious to see this crown 
on every tiny article in the layette, some- 
times inconspicuously placed beneath the col- 
lar or on the band, but always finished in ex- 
quisite embroidery. The initial gives the 
monogra:n in detail, as photographed on one 
of the folded sheets. 

Two of the dresses trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace are shown in one photograph. 
In the first, the lace ruffle is eight inches 
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TWO GOWNS TRIMMED WITH LACE AND RIBBON. 


wide and the insertion five inches, with 
the broad ribbon sash coming from 
the yoke to the bottom, which is cut 
in deep points. In the second, the 
effect is shown with narrow lace and 
rosettes of narrow ribbon. Each gar- 
ment has a lining of white silk. These 
dresses are trimmed with some of the 
handsomest pieces of lace seen in the 
layette. All the lace is Valenciennes 
and was made at Venice especially for 
the layette. It will never be dupli- 
cated. 

The three embroidered dresses in an- 
other picture give a favorite design, 
the marguerite, the flower which the 
Italians love especially for the sake of 
the Queen Mother. The dress trim- 
med with lace, in this group, has a 
ruffle embroidered in marguerites above 
the lace ruffle, and between the bands 
of insertion are bands embroidered in 
marguerites. One of the baby’s hoods 
shows also this embroidery design; the 
other is made of puffed chiffon over 
white silk, a high pompon on top and a 
double ruffle of lace around the face. 
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The child must be baptized not later 
than eight days after birth. This will be 
done in the private chapel of the Qui- 
rinal. The baptismal robes have been in 
the House of Savoy for many genera- 
tions, and are most splendid creations of 
lace and embroidery. But one of the 
new dresses which have been made to 
add to this outfit is shown here. The 
ruffles of rare lace are put on a founda- 
tion of heavy white satin, and the dress 
is lined throughout with thin white silk. 
Queen Margherita’s laces, which were 
exhibited at the Chicago World’s Fair 
and attracted so much attention, in- 
clude no handsomer piece of Valen- 
ciennes than is used on this garment, 
beautiful as was her collection. 

The group of lingerie shown, and an- 
other group of some of the night gar- 
ments, contain each a pattern represent- 
ing a set of twelve. All of these are 
made of linen and entirely by hand, as 
in fact is true of every piece in the 
layette. The ribbons in each set are 
blue, for the “ prince.” There are two 
dozen little bath-robes, one dozen in 
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linen and the other in flannel. Each is 
made with a loose hood, and they are em- 
broidered in marguerites or forget-me-nots. 

Surely no baby, even a royal heir, ever 
had a more exquisite layette than has the 
new little member of the Italian royal 
family. The love and tenderness of mother 
and grandmother have designed, and the 
clever hands of the greatest embroidery ar- 
tists have carried out the designs. The result 
is the most fascinating of outfits. The cradle, 
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are fourteen of these coats of arms, repre- 
senting the quarters of the city—Monti, 
Trevi, Colonna, Campomarzo, Ponte, Pari- 
one, Regola, S. Evstachies, Pignia, Campi- 
tello, S. Angelo, Ripa, Trastavere, and Borgo. 
On the bottom of the cradle basket a huge 
silver rose unfolds in numerous delicate 
petals. The basket rocks in a support of 
gilded bronze with four lion paws at the 
floor. At one extremity is a column bearing 
the emblem of Rome, a female figure wearing 
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which was watched over and guarded from 
public gaze by the sculptor who designed it, 
Monteverde, and by Prince Prospero Colonna, 
Mayor of Rome, through whom it was pre- 
sented by the city, is probably as gorgeous a 
one as was ever made. The entire structure 
is over six feet high and three and a half 
feet wide. The basket is of solid silver; the 
upper and lower parts are made in a wicker- 
work design, with the bearings of the divi- 
sions of Rome decorating the centre. There 
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a helmet and holding in the right hand the 
royal Italian crown. The column is adorned 
with Roman trophies and on one side shows 
the Roman wolf, on another, the eagle; on 
the third, the royal military standard is un- 
furled, and on the fourth side is the well- 
known emblem of the hand upheld in the 
centre of the crown. The angel which sup- 
ports the cradle at the other extremity clasps 
in its arms the shields united of the House 
of Savoy and the House of Montenegro. 
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CHAPTER V 
OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE 


7a ERE the door opened, and Mr. 

1 Bagsby came in extending his 

hand warmly to Robert, and 

apologizing for his appear- 
ance—slippers, hair somewhat 

mussed, and a smoking-jacket. 

“The truth is, I dropped off for a little 
nap while Mrs. B. was reading some reports 
to me. Violet seemed in such a hurry I didn’t 


like to keep you waiting a moment,” and 
Bagsby laughed in an indulgent way which 
implied 
Violet’s 
fax. 
“T have just been explaining to Violet 


his usual 
requests. 


prompt obedience to 
This encouraged Hali- 


that business necessitates my being in Lon- 
don on the 27th, two weeks from to-day. My 
reputation, in fact, depends upon it.” 

“Well, you do give us surprises,” Bagsby 
commented, lifting his eyes without moving 
his head. “What’s Violet say to this 
news ?” 

“She says that—that she will marry me 
and go with me to London.” His pride and 
happiness were not to be concealed, but he 
asked, respectfully, “What do you think 
about it?” 

Bagsby was intent on making the like 
fingers of his two hands meet and form a 
sort of slanting shed. He studied each 
jointure with as much attention § as 
though the safety of a building depended 
upon it. 

“There is something I wanted you should 
speak to me about,” he began, fitting his 
words with the same attention as his fingers. 
“Of course, your name and reputation are 
well known to us, Mr. Halifax, as I told you, 
and I have heard only expressions of approval 
concerning your business relations, but since 
last night I have been making some inquiries 
as to other matters. I guess you know what 
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I have reference to. I hoped you might say 
something yourself that would clear things 
up, but you haven’t, and I don’t exactly feel 
as though, for the girl’s sake, I ought to let 
the affair go further without asking an ex- 
planation.” 

The fingers, just as Bagsby got them fit- 
ted, slipped and made a basket-work of his 
hands, which he left as they were, evidently 
considering them too intricate to untangle. 
“Don’t you know what I mean, Mr. Hali- 
fax?” 

Halifax understood that some one, every 
one, had gossiped about his intimacy with 
Mrs. Belford. He had taken his decision 
early in their friendship to bear what the 
world might say about them. It required all 
his memory and reason now not to regret it 
as he said, “ Yes, Mr. Bagsby, it would be 
dishonorable of me to say that I did not know 
what you mean. I understand that the situa- 
tion is, or has been, one you should question. 
I say, ‘has been,’ for I pledge my word of 
honor as a man and as a lawyer that there 
is no reason why you should not give me 
your daughter.” 

Bagsby disentungled his fingers and held 
out one hand to Halifax. “I have accepted 
you, I let Violet be engaged to you; you give 
me your word of honor; I value it, and I re- 
spect your reasons since you assure me they 
are sound; but there is one thing I ask.... 
that you shall never mention this to Violet, 
and that from now on you shall break off your 
friendship ....intimacy with Mrs. Belford— 
that you shall treat her as the merest ac- 
quaintance....I can’t take any risks with 
the girl’s happiness. Those are my condi- 
tions. Do you consent?” 

In a flash the young man reviewed the 
scenes which this implied—the severing of 
old bonds, reproaches, abuse, accusations, and 
a certain justice withal, for his complete 
abandonment. Then, taking Bagsby’s hand, 
and sweeping all but the present from his 
mind, he said, 
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“T consent.” 

“Your word of honor, Halifax?” 

“ My word of honor.” 

Violet’s voice, laughing in the hall, as she 
entered with her mother, confirmed him in 
the wisdom of his decision; what else but the 
happiness which could prompt this merriment 
was now of any consequence ¢ 

When Halifax left the Bagsbys’ door-step 
he walked on air. Bagsby’s kindness had in- 
fused him with the cheer of rare old Bur- 
gundy, and Violet’s first expression of affec- 
tion with the exhilaration of champagne. 
In a state of super-delirious intoxication he 
floated down. the flight of stone steps, but 
when he reached the pavement he had in 
every sense of the term reached the earth. 
He gave a groan as he thought of Mrs. Bel- 
ford, and any locomotion but that of the 
terrestrial pedestrian was a lost art. There 
were weights to his feet like balls. Poor 
Halifax dragged these unwilling members 
Victoriaward. He must “ go to see her!” To 
perform the act he had hitherto needed no 
spur! 

In the little drawing-room. that he knew so 
well, Mrs. Belford did not keep him waiting 
long, but he had time to realize that the fa- 
miliar knickknacks and decorations hitherto 
connected with Victoria were now lifeless 
objects, no longer even awakening a souvenir. 
At length, superbly dr.osed in dinner toilette 
and wearing her most becoming jewels, 
she rustled in, approached her guest, and 
took both his hands rather than give him 
hers. 

“You are late. The Lawrence-Sandses 
dined with us, have just gone. Lawrence- 
Sands is a treasure.” This praise was for her 
guest’s express benefit. 

“They dined with you, did they? That was 
friendly. But where’s Belford ?”’ 

Victoria laughed a little nervously. “ My 
husband—how lovely of you to ask. Did you 
come to see him? Don’t be ridiculous, Bobby. 
Sit down here. No?” for Robert refused his 
usual seat. “ Well, where you like, and let 
me really look at you.” 

He returned her steady scrutiny and con- 
tinued to ‘appear undisturbed. 

“T should be sorry to have you lose your 
air of distinction,” she said, regretfully. 
“ What is it? You’ve got a commercial dash 
about you. Speaking of commerce, how is 
the little pill?” 

“T don’t understand you, Victoria.” 
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“Oh, don’t ddd obtuseness to your new 
phase,” she pleaded; “ little Bagsby.” 

“He is very well, I believe. He has had 
the mumps, he tells me, but he is going to 
school to-morrow.” 

“He! My dear Robert—a disguise? I 
shouldn’t have believed it. Little Bagsby a 
boy! Come now—thin as a ramrod; awkward 
as a shad, I grant you—but really! Was it a 
wager ¢” 

Robert rose. “Since you are determined 
to be unmistakable,” he said, “if you mean 
Miss Violet Bagsby—” 

Before he could say further, his hostess too 
had risen and come swiftly to his side, much 
of her control gone. 

“T do,” she emphasized; “I do mean Violet 
Bagsby, and if you rise to reprove me in my 
own house, things must have gone very far. 
Hush, hush ”—he was about to speak—“ don’t 
go on—I won’t hear it.” She was white as 
her satin dress and highly excited. 

Halifax put his hand on her arm. 
down, Victoria, and be reasonable.” 

“ Reasonable,” she panted. 

“Yes. Is that a strange demand?” 

“T know nothing of this—this girl,” she 
waved, with too evident pique; “ her life is a 
matter of indifference to me—do what you 
like—arrange your future as you must—only 
never speak her name to me again. If you 
have planned this affair to make me jealous ” 
—Mrs. Belford calmed herself, forcing a 
smile—“ you have succeeded. I am fiendish- 
ly jealous. Please change the topic.” 

They were now seated on the sofa side by 
side. In the face of his dilemma, in the face 
of the attractive woman, Halifax did every- 
thing but regret Violet. 

“T can’t change the topic—I am sorry, and 
I can’t agree not to mention Miss Bagsby. 
I’ve come to talk about her.” 

“You show bad taste.” 

He bowed. “I’m sorry you think so. I 
must for once be indifferent to your point of 
view.” 

“My dear Robert.” She put her hand on 
his knee and assumed a néw tone. “I have 
never thought you impressionable; but mill- 
ions are dazzling-—-extreme youth—charm. 
You have told me, to a tiresome number of 
times, that a woman under thirty is insipid 
as new wine—but you see you are less of a 
connoisseur than you knew! Little Bagsby 
(if I must speak of her) ”—Victoria flashed 
him a smile, “is pretty—really very pretty, 
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indeed. Flirt with her if you must,” she 
sighed, “ only don’t tell me about it, and re- 
member—” She shook a warning finger at him. 

“ Remember what?” 

“That the little pill may have two coat- 
ings—sugar and gilt—but you don’t know the 
ingredients. They may not agree with you, 
and may give you violent indigestion.” 

Robert was leaning forward and not look- 
ing at Mrs. Belford. Her note jarred him 
and made him less like himself. “I’m not 
going to flirt with Miss Bagsby.” 

“Tm glad.” 

“T’m going to marry her.” 

There was a prolonged silence after Rob- 
ert’s bomb had fallen. He felt as though 
with the words he had dealt himself a blow 
on the head—his senses were dizzy. 

To Mrs. Belford he had given a mortal 
wound, but her senses were under the best 
control. 

“You are beautifully certain of your 
chance, my dear boy,” she replied, in a low 
tone. “ You mean to say if she will consent.” 

“She has consented.” 

“ Ah!” 

“Tam to be married next Saturday at mid- 
day.” 

Victoria did not burst into tears or melo- 
dramatically start; she laughed instead with 
a rich mirth that deceived her guest. Indeed, 
she was so merry that she was obliged to wipe 
her “Oh, Bobby, forgive me,” she 
gasped; “it is delicious—too funny, really. 
I am conscious that I am taking your serious 
little affair badly—I am a poor confidante, but 
you must see that it has its humorous side!” 

“T would rather have amused you than 
anything else.” Halifax was chagrined and 
uncomfortable. 

Here she extended her hand to him and 
calmed herself to a sweet gravity. “I hope 
you will be very happy.” 

Robert could not do otherwise than take 
the hand extended, but she would not let him 
quickly withdraw, and he saw no opportunity 
at this moment to say to Victoria anything 
that would make ‘her suppose he was never 
going to see her again. He regretted his 
hasty promise to Mr. Bagsby and blamed 
himself for a disloyal attitude to this old 
friend, but he would fulfil his promise to the 
letter as a gentleman should. He would not 
wound unnecessarily, however. 

“Thank you.” He bowed over her hand. 

Whatever she might have had in her mind 
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to say, whatever appeal she might at the mo- 
ment have made to Halifax, there was no 
chance for it, for here the front door was 
opened with a latch-key. 

“Tt is Mr. Belford.” His wife rose as the 
host came in. She went up to his side. 

“T have some news for you. No, no,” she 
waved Robert back. “ Please let me tell.” 
She took her husband’s arm—she had not 
voluntarily touched so much as his hand in 
fifteen years. 


He stared at her with shifting eyes. “A 
piece of news?’ 
“Yes. Robert is going to be married. He 


is engaged to Miss Baggs.” 

Belford grinned and stared, first at Robert 
and then at his wife. «“ Baggs! Baggs! 
Very glad—don’t know ’em, though.” 

“ Bagsby,” corrected Halifax—*“ Bagsby.” 

“Oh! Still I don’t know ’em.” 

“Of course you don’t know them,” com- 
forted his wife, “but Robert does—Violet 
Bagsby—Camden G. Bagsby’s daughter.” 

“Oh—the pill man,” nodded the enlight- 
ened husband, and here he dared to press his 
wife’s hand as it rested on his arm. Mrs. 
Belford withdrew as though she had been 
burned. 

“The pill man’s daughter.” 
smiled confidentially at his guest. 

Halifax, extending his hand in good-night, 
said: “ Yes, I am to be married on Saturday 
at noon. I hope you will both come to my 
wedding.” 

When he had gone Mrs. Belford rang to 
have the house locked and the lights put out; 
she turned from her husband as though he 
were a dummy which had been rolled in to 
receive the drapery of a garment. The gar- 
ment removed, the figure stood dumbly where 
it had been placed. Belford, indeed, was so 
used to having his roles designated that he 
was vacant and inert between promptings. 
Fingering his watch-chain, he remained just 
where Robert’s exit had left him, gazing at 
the beautiful Victoria, who walked to the 
window, looked out, beat the crushed sofa 
pillow into shape, moved some roses-in a vase, 
picked her handkerchief up from the sofa, 
her brows drawn, her lips compressed. Sud- 
denly she turned shortly to Amos Belford. 

“For God’s sake, what are you standing 
there for?” she demanded. 

Poor Belford muttered some startled reply. 
The fact that she had lately put her hand 
even for so brief a second on his coat sleeve 
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her husband had not forgotten. He smiled 
at her and took a step or two forward. Her 
reception was not deluding. 

“You must be stranger than usual,” she 
said, icily. “ Will you please go up stairs?” 

“ Victoria,” he murmured. 

“Go up stairs!” She stamped her foot. 

For a second he wavered as he stood, his 
uncertain hands and eyes pitifully pleading. 
Then he wheeled about and left the room. 

Mrs. Belford remained immovable until 
his door closed and locked abovestairs, and 
then she gave a cry in which her control 
utterly disappeared, and, throwing herself 
down full length on the divan, she buried her 
face in the cushions and wept and wept and 
wept. 

When the first of her grief was exhausted 
she got up, and going over to the mirror, tried 
to see herself in the shadowy glass. “I shall 
be a fright to-morrow, a hideous fright.” She 
leaned on the mantel, her head sunk on her 
arms. 

“Robert Halifax,” she repeated, “I will 


never let you go.” 


CHAPTER VI 


BAGSBY GIVES HIS DAUGHTER AWAY 


URING the few days before the wed- 
|) ding, the Bagsbys’ house was a gener- 
al rendezvous for all the milliners 
and dressmakers in Chicago. Clouds of tis- 
sue-paper floated about the air and house, and 
seemed in themselves to presage some im- 
portant event. The bell rang so steadily that 
at last Mr. Bagsby organized a system where- 
by a footman stationed on the stoop could 
give a silent signal to a second man within, 
and the procession of tradesmen heavy laden 
with gifts and purchases could penetrate 
noiselessly the Bagsby mansion. Violet was 
in a flutter of excitement. She had written 
notes right and left, until her hand was ex- 
hausted. In response she had been surround- 
ed by a bevy of friends and schoolmates, to 
whom she explained that the suddenness of 
her marriage would make bridemaids an im- 
possibility. She was trying on clothes of 
every description when Birdie Atkinson, her 
former room-mate at boarding-school, rapped 
gently on the door with an apologetic air, as 
though Violet’s engagement had placed her 
among a superior class entitled to great re- 
spect. 
“Come in, Birdie,” Violet called. “I knew 
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it was you. What a goose to rap. Look?! 
Isn’t this a dream?’ She spread out before 
Birdie’s dazzled eyes a billowy mass of lace 
and flounces. 

“Tt’s too lovely! How many presents?” 

“ Seventy-nine. But of course lots more 
will come.” 

“What did the Zimmermanns send ?” 

“They haven’t sent anything yet. Oh, 
Birdie, it is so exciting I wish you were 
going to be married too.” 

Violet glided from one gown to another, 
and the group of women who were fitting on 
skirts, bodices, and sleeves swayed about, now 
on their knees, now on their tiptoes, their 
mouths full of pins, and their hair and 
costumes in a disorder which betokened an 
unprecedented rush. Birdie walked around 
the room looking at presents, cards, and frag- 
ments of trousseau. 

“Why did you decide to be married in the 
house?” she asked. 

“Oh, because both mother and father 
wanted it, and Robert and I are so happy we 
didn’t care.” 

There was a strange sliding sound without 
in the hall, followed by a bang at the door. 

“You can’t come in, Grove,” Violet called, 
excitedly, starting forward and tearing down 
a flounce the poor dressmaker had just pinned 
up. “ Birdie, lock the door. Don’t let him 
in; I am too nervous.” 

“Just for a minute. I say, Vi, you’re 
awful mean.” 

“Do let your brother in,” Mrs. Bagsby’s 
gentle motherly voice called. 

“T can’t; I am too nervous; Grove fusses 
with everything.” 

There was a little debate in the hall, and 
then a crashing sound, which, fading away, 
announced Grove’s retreat. 

“You will let your mother in, won’t you?” 
Mrs. Bagsby’s voice called. 

“Of course,” Violet answered, sweeping a 
place clear on the sofa for Mrs. Bagsby to 
sit down. 

“Well, I couldn’t get heart-shaped boxes 
for the cake,” she began. “It ‘ll take two 
weeks to make them. How do you do, 
Birdie?” 

“Let’s see what you did get,” said Violet, 
as her mother began fumbling helplessly in 
the large velvet bag harnessed to her side. 

“ Well, see if you can get this out of here, 
Birdie,” she asked, and Birdie sprang to her 
assistance, feeling a certain importance at 
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being called upon even for the smallest de- 
tail. 

“Oh! those are lovely!” 

“ See what you think, Violet; they are to be 
marked in silver letters.” 

Violet expressed her satisfaction. “ My, 
but it’s hot in here!” Mrs. Bagsby exclaimed. 
“ That looks nice, Miss Micks,” she added, to 
the dressmaker, in an encouraging, motherly 
tone. “Any news, Vi?” she asked, impro- 
vising a fan out of a piece of paper. “ Grove 
says there have been seventy-two people here 
since lunch. It’s just a whirl from morning 
to night.” She addressed this last remark to 
Miss Micks the dressmaker, feeling that she 
would be its most sympathetic audience. 

“Tt’s all arranged about the flowers and 
everything. They’re coming Saturday morn- 
ing to begin decorating. My! what a time I 
had making them understand how you wanted 
the room fixed up.” 

At this moment there was a deferential 
rap at the door, which Birdie opened wide 
enough to take in a telegram. She handed it 
to Mrs. Bagsby, who tore it open, fumbled 
for her eye-glasses, put them on over her veil, 
and read: 


“Train arrives five-thirty. Will be at 
house at six. Delighted with news. 
“ CAROLINE. 


“Oh dear,” said Violet, “I didn’t know 
that Aunt Carrie was coming. Who asked 
her ?”’ 

“Tt must have been your father; I haven’t 
heard of it before.” 

“Tt’s almost six now; she will be here in a 
few minutes. I really think she might have 
waited. I don’t believe father asked her at 
all. She is always dropping down on us. You 
know she is.” 

“ Remember,” said Mrs. Bagsby, “that she 
is your father’s sister. Birdie, just ring the 
bell twice, will you?” 

A maid responded, a pert Irish maid, with 
a neat white cap and an apron ruffled over the 
shoulders. 

“ Mary,” Mrs. Bagsby began apologetically, 
“will you see that the red room is made 
ready for Miss Bagsby? She’ll be here at six.” 

“The red room?” Mary asked, defiantly; 
“it’s chock-full of wedding-presents. You’d 
better put her in the blue room, Mrs. Bagsby.” 

“Very well, just as you say,” and Mary 
whisked away and almost upset the newly 
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arrived guest who was hurrying towards 
Violet’s room. 

“My dear sister,” she cried, throwing her 
arms around Mrs. Bagsby’s neck. “ How 
sudden—Violet, dear, dear child—Miss At- 
kinson, Miss Micks.” She turned from one to 
the other, even shaking hands in her excite- 
ment with the little sewing-girl who was hold- 
ing the scissors and tape-measure. 

“This is a surprise.” 

No one contradicted her. 

“Little Violet a bride!” 

Little Violet took advantage of her aunt’s 
turning toward some finery which attracted 
her to signal that she did not want her to 
stay long. 

“T was just in the midst of my Browning 
class when your telegram came, and I dropped 
everything. I said to them all, ‘ Ladies, this 
don’t occur more than once in a lifetime, 
when you’ve got only one niece, and I can’t 
leave them to do all the getting ready with- 
out me.’ They all said I was right, so I 
packed up and here I am. I’m real anxious 
to see Mr. Halifax.” She spoke with a de- 
cided emphasis on every r, a sort of burring 
sound, which, with her hard, nasal voice, made 
her conversation anything but pleasant. “ The 
folks are all well up at Grand Rapids,” she 
went on. Her clothes were exaggerated and 
in bad taste, and there was nothing about her 
appearance or manners which suggested the 
refinement to which Violet was accustomed. 
She was ashamed of her aunt. 

“My!” she said, scrutinizing the skirt in 
process of construction. “Is that how you’re 
making the skirts here now? Why, we 
wore ’em that way last fall up at Grand 
Rapids.” 

“ Caroline,” her sister said, rising at a sec- 
ond signal from Violet, “ I guess your room is 
ready now and you must be ready for it. We 
got your telegram so late, you see,” she ex- 
plained, as they disappeared together down 
the hall. 

Presently Birdie rose. “ It’s dark now, and 
I must rush. Good-night. I'll be over in the 
morning to help you make out a list and any- 
thing else you want. Good-night,” and she 
departed, followed by Miss Micks and her 
battalion, leaving Violet alone with her own 
little French maid, who quietly, sympatheti- 
cally, busied herself about the room doing ex- 
actly what her mistress would have suggested 
had she not flung herself down on the sofa 
too tired to speak. 
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And so the days went on, and the one who 
was to wed seemed to have been forgotten in 
the preparation for wedding. Robert had 
only fitful glimpses of his fiancée stolen from 
modistes and lingéres, and when at last the 
morning of the wedding arrived he could 
hardly believe that after this restless, disturb- 
ed courting he was to have long peaceful 
days of uninterrupted companionship with 
the woman whose every attribute he loved. 

The sound of hammering ceased toward 
eleven o’clock on the final day; nails had heen 
driven into awning and crash; the house was 
pervaded by a warm heavy smell of flowers 
which fairly intoxicated Violet as she made a 
farewell tour over the lower floor to see that 
all was ready. She had on a simple morning 
dress which she had worn at school; her hair 
was flying loosely about her face, and she 
loved to think of the great contrast this care- 
less and informal visit of Miss Violet Bags- 
by, almost running through the rooms, would 
make with the stately magnificence of Mrs. 
Robert Halifax who was soon to be Standing 
at her husband’s side under the stupendous 
marriage bell. She suggested several changes 
to the florists and caterers at work, and then 
went back to her domain, where trunks and 
bags and umbrellas, together with roses and 
silver, crystal and a vision of tulle and white 
satin, combined to make the wonderful pic- 
ture which is the frontispiece to the life of 
every married woman. Aunt Carrie was in- 
stalled in a corner. Mrs. Bagsby stood almost 
too stiff to move, in a purple brocaded velvet 
with a high lace collar that would catch in 
her elaborately dressed back hair, a cobweb 
handkerchief of linen and embroidery plas- 
tered to her side; and, nodding over her 
portly figure, a diamond-sprinkled aigrette in 
whose equilibrium the position of her head 
indicated she had no confidence; before the 
long mirror Grove, in his velvet suit, was 
making faces of all sorts and gesticulating 
with his kid-gloved hands. Even the great 
happiness of the moment did not keep a lump 
from Violet’s throat. 

“ Couldn’t they leave her alone a few mo- 
ments?” she wondered. 

“How’s my dress?’ Mrs. Bagsby asked, 
getting tangled in the train as she tried to 
show it off by turning slowly round. 

“ Tt’s lovely, mother, and you look all right, 
but can’t Grove go out? I’ve only got three- 
quarters of an hour to dress.” 

“ Grove, go find your father’s secretary and 
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stay with him till you are sent for. 
hear ?” 

Violet kissed her mother and whispered 
something to her. 

“Come, Caroline, let’s go down,” Mrs. 
Bagsby said to her sister, who answered: 

“1 thought you might like me to put on 
your veil. I did Miss McElwyn’s up at Grand 
Rapids. You know, Em, Vide McElwyn’s 
daughter, and they all said it was elegant.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Carrie, Madame Reilly 
is coming to arrange it for me,” and her next 
thought was an incongruous prayer that 
Aunt Carrie’s dress of pink taffeta with 
bunches of chiffon and light blue baby-ribbon 
in profusion over the skirt and corsage would 
not be seen. 

She was nervous; she added a touch light- 
ly here and there to adjust or complete a - 
toilette which was being composed to perfec- 
tion by deft hands. Her room, which the 
day before had been bedecked with dance 
ecards, german favors, souvenirs of school 
escapades and college Commencements, was 
now denuded of all landmarks associated 
with what she considered foolish girlish non- 
sense, but which she missed nevertheless. 
The empty blank spaces on the walls and over 
the mantel corresponded with a certain un- 
known blank in the future before her. She 
was excited and happy with the sort of happi- 
ness that fairly dances before the eyes, and 
yet there was a tinge of melancholy as she - 
repeated over instinctively, “ Now this is the 
last time Violet Bagsby shall stand before 
this mirror.” It was a farewell, a final look 
upon girlhood, upon the youthful irrespon- 
sible time when the parental love with its 
enveloping light makes the world seem 
shadowless. She contemplated herself as a 
bride, and could not but appreciate her own 
loveliness. The first notes of music reached 
her from below, and she realized that the 
moment had come in preparation for which 
the household and neighborhood and an army 
of employees had worked unremittingly for a 
week, the moment toward which she had look- 
ed and longed and dreamed all her girl- 
hood. 

Her father greeted her at the head of the 
stairs; he was calm; together with affection 
and admiration he showed a certain rever- 
ence for this lovely vision, pale and stately 
under its veil of tulle. 

“ Violet,” he said, gently. 

“Father,” she answered, taking his arm 


Do you 
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with a slight pressure that expressed to him 
all her voice refused to utter. 

“They’re waiting,” he added.. “ Robert’s 
there, little girl; everybody’s ready,” and to- 
gether they descended. 

Bagsby thought only of the daughter by his 
side who was to pass that hour from his con- 
trol into the keeping of another, of that hus- 
band whose advent he had both hoped for 
and dreaded; he walked with his head erect, 
a look of pride for his child on his fine old 
face, and an expression of confidence and 
faith in his eyes which would have claimed 
from all whom they encountered the best they 
had to give. 

In Violet’s mind no one thought rose above 
the ecstatic confusion, the kaleidoscope of 
faces, dresses, presents, musicians, flowers, 
marriage bells, ministers in white surplices, 
parents, brothers, aunts, ushers, a tall, hand- 
some, triumphant groom, and a pale, trem- 
bling, happy, exquisite bride. 

When the ceremony was over, even before 
Halifax could speak to his wife, some woman 
had taken her hand and was repeating famil- 
iar congratulations while her eyes searched 
eagerly the details of the bride’s gown and 
veil. And this guest was followed by a pro- 
cession which included tall, short, fat and 
thin, distinguished and vulgar men and wo- 
men, who all said the same thing in different 
ways, and with different inflections. At last 
when there was a lull, and a preliminary move 
toward the dining-room announced that the 
wedding breakfast was about to be served, 
Mrs. Amos Belford made her way over to 
Violet with a critical look as though she ques- 
tioned her identity; she let her lorgnette fall 
and took Violet’s hand, saying, as she did so: 

“T am so glad to meet you. Robert, you 
know, is one of my oldest and dearest friends. 
You must let me wish you worlds of happi- 
ness, and you too, my dear fellow,” turning 
to Robert, while Violet responded: 

“You are very kind. Robert has many 
friends and they all call him their dearest!” 

Mr. Bagsby came up with a request that 
the bride and groom should take the lead in 
seating their guests at table. 

“Your mother seems to think it’s time, so 
TI guess you better go in.” 

Halifax began to wonder if married life 
was going to be for him like his courtship, a 
confusion of interfering people with whom 
he was obliged to share his wife. 

Mrs. Bagsby was evidently much flustered, 
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but in Bagsby’s manner there was calm dig- 
nity. He had left “all fixing up” to the 
others, contenting himself with a frock-coat 
he had worn for several years, and a comfort- 
able pair of boots which could not surprise 
him in any way. “It’s not that I think any- 
thing’s good enough for the girl’s wedding- 
day,” he had exclaimed to Mrs. B.; “ nothing 
is; but I’m not myself when I’m dressed up, 
and there are some things I want to remem- 
ber about this affair besides my clothes. At 
that last evening reception we went to, I 
was just standing first on one foot and then 
on the other the whole evening; and I felt 
pretty much like a fool too, so I guess if you 
and Vi don’t mind I'll wear my old togs this 
time.” , 

In consequence he was himself, his own 
big-hearted, generous best self, and Robert 
was pleased with the courtesy and hospitality 
his father-in-law offered, free from any sug- 
gestion of the ridiculous which Mrs. Bagsby, 
left alone to do the honors, might have pre- 
sented to the minds of Chicago gossips. 

The minister who had married the young 
people was called upon for a_ benediction 
when every one was seated in a labyrinth of 
orchids and maidenhair, shining silver, glass, 
and bewildering snowy mountains of wed- 
ding-cake. 

He spoke a few words which nobody heard, 
and then his assistants were asked for further 
blessings, and at last the breakfast was served, 
and the general hum and murmur of conver- 
sation and laughter denoted that others be- 
sides the bride and groom were having a 
merry time. 

During breakfast several telegrams were 
handed to Robert and Violet addressed to Mr. 


and Mrs. Halifax, which made the. bride 
blush and brought a look of undisguised 


pride into her husband’s eyes. 

That same evening Mr. and Mrs. Bagsby, 
after pretending to dine, sat alone in the 
room which seemed like the vast vacant halls 
built to awaken echoes. Grove had been sent 
to bed, worn out with too much festivity and 
wedding-cake. Mrs. Bagsby was luxuriating 
in an old dress and her own hair, which Bags- 
by said was “good enough for him any day.” 
Aunt Caroline had disappeared with a sick 
headache, and Bagsby had made himself com- 
fortable in slippers and a smoking-jacket. 

“ They’re just about starting now,” he said, 
pulling his watch out, and comparing it with 
the clock over the mantel. — 
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“T guess we better keep that French girl. 
Violet was so fond of her?” his wife asked; 
both speaking what was uppermost in their 
minds. 

“Eugenie? Why certainly.” 

“Tt seems,” she continued, “that Violet’s 
friends all helped her to dress for going away, 
and Eugenie couldn’t do a thing. She was 
crying about it, and said they didn’t know 
how to fix her up at all.” 

“The trunks got off, didn’t they?” 

“My, yes. Didn’t you ’em driving 
away with a big white satin bow tied to each 
handle ?” 

“Violet has plenty of money for the pres- 
ent,” he went on, consulting a little note- 
book he pulled from his pocket. “ Halifax 
wouldn’t let me settle anything upon her. 
He said when he proposed he had no idea she 
was a girl of means and he didn’t intend it 
should be said he married her for that reason. 
He is a fine fellow..... How red your eyes 
It is a pretty big wrench for us 
both. But they won’t be gone long; three 
months fast enough. Come, Emmie 
dear, don’t give ’way like that.” 

This final request was sufficient to loosen 
fresh floods, and between sobs Mrs, Bagsby 
endeavored with choking and sudden unex- 
pected soprano tones to explain her sorrow: 

“T had such a queer feeling when I said... 


see 


pass 


good-by to my child.... She’s often been 
off to school... but that was... different 
somehow. I had a kind of presentiment—” 


Bagsby patted her round motherly back in 
the effort to soothe her. “The next wed- 
ding,” he said, “in this house will be our 
silver wedding, November 17; twenty-five 
years ago, it seems like yesterday. Let’s see. 
I saw you first ”—the sobbing diminished—“ I 
saw you first at the Spooneyville county fair. 
My, but you were pretty that day!”—the sob- 
bing ceased. “ You had on a blue dress with 
ruffles.” 

Mrs. Bagsby lifted the handkerchief from 
her eyes. “ You know better than that,” she 
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said. “It never saw a drop of blue dye; it was 
a Nile green, and I stitched every one of 
those ruffles myself.” 

On the strength of this preliminary suc- 
cess, Bagsby continued, “ You were wearing 
a brown hat with some feathers in it, and you 
had a blue parasol!” 

This time Mrs. Bagsby laughed. “I guess 
to-day’s excitement’s been too much for your 
memory. I never wore brown as a girl. It 
wasn’t becoming.” 

“Then it couldn’t have been brown, for it 
was becoming. You were such a picture, I 
tried my first poetry and my last that night. 
I couldn’t think of anything to rhyme with 
‘Emeline’ except ‘ Will you be mine,’ and I 
didn’t dare write that. I wasn’t as plucky as 
Halifax,” Bagsby laughed, “but I won my 
girl. It was one night out in the arbor that 
I got up my courage to speak.” Mrs. Bagsby 
listened with a pleased and flattered smile on 
her tear-stained face while Bagsby turned 
the light of memory back over the long-ago 
days, as the sun sends its rays, towards even- 
ing, to envelop in a mellow haze that part of 
the world over which it has travelled at full 
noon. 

“ Yes, it was out in the arbor; there was a 
moon, but the shadows were misleading, and 
I asked you to take my arm. As we walked 
back and forth, your hand seemed to get kind 
of heavy, as though you were glad to lean a 
little on me, and it all sort of came to me. I 
thought I’d like to have vou always leaning 
and depending on me, and so I asked you 
and you said ‘ Yes,’ and I guess we’ve neither 
of us ever regretted it.” 

“IT guess not.” Mrs. Bagsby smiled into 
the lace jabot which billowed over her ma- 
tronly breast. 

“T’ve got just one thing to ask, and that 
said Bagsby, taking his wife’s hand, 
“that Violet and her husband shall be as 
happy for twenty-five years and more to 


is,” 


come as Mr. and Mrs. Camden G. Bagsby.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ANIE sat staring into the nursery fireplace, where one stick of beech and 
one stick of birch were burning. She thought they burned as they grew. 
The birch was flighty; its stems twisted into the most fantastic shapes, 
tempting one to leave the beaten path through the woods, to try a seat, or climb 
steps, or peep through a loophole. And look how this one burned; such curl- 
ing of the bark, such flares and sputters. The beech was quiet and stead- 
fast, in death as in life. It always hurt her to watch a beech stick burn, since she lost her 
dearest child, years ago. It was a piece of beech, something like this, and she kept it in the 
wood-shed, beeause the people in the house would not have understood such a plaything. It 
had two dear little stumps of arms, under which you put your hands to lift it, and it was a 
good, satisfactory weight to lift. Sally had one, too; hers was birch, and these two were 
more precious than all their dolls. She supposed that 
whoever burned them was not guilty of deliberate murder, 
but she could not think of the act without a shiver. 
Somehow, she and Sally had never dreamed of trying to 
replace their lost treasures. 

Janie was supposed to be “below par”; that is why 
she was sitting in front of the nursery fire, at three 
o’clock on an ideal winter afternoon. She was a lonely 
little soul; which means that it did not make her lonely 
to be alone. Still, she pricked up her ears joyfully when 
she heard a step coming 
along the hall. She knew 
the step well. It was her 
dear cousin; the idol of the 
nursery, the funniest, the 
handsomest, the kindest, the 
est-est man in the world. 
(Est-est was a word Sally 
had coined, to meet this par- 
ticular want; it meant su- 
Fanie sat staring into the nursery fire. perlative in everything.) If 
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have him all to herself! 


These two were more precious than all their dolls. 


into her ear, as they had done to Hamlet’s father. He hadn’t 
laughed. He hadn’t said, “ Stuff and nonsense!” He hadn’t asked 
her who in the world wanted to kill her, or any other questions 
which she could not have answered, but which would have left 
her as much afraid as ever. He had listened quite seriously, and 
then, without entering into the question of probability at all, 
had advised her to cover her ear with a corner of the blanket. She 
had done it every night since, and dropped off to sleep easily. 

He came into the room swinging a pair of skates 
and asking why she was in-doors this lovely day, 
and where the others were. He looked an embodi- 


the other children were at home, the big easy-chair 
would be wheeled up to the fire, he would sit in it, 
and she and they would swarm over the back and 
arms. But now, oh, delightful thought! she would 


She had something she 


wanted to tell him. He was absolute- 
ly safe to confide in; there was no 
danger of the awful, the soul-scorch- 
ing experience she had once gone 
_ through, when she had overheard her 


governess repeating a 
very serious secret of 
hers as something fun- 
ny! And then he knew 
so well how to listen. 
Why, she had even been 
able to tell him of the 
fear that haunted her 
nights and made them 
wakeful—the fear that 
somebody would come 
along when she was 
asleep and drop poison 


















Overheard her governess repeating a 
serious secret of hers as something funny. 


ment of the day himself; all the 
sparkle and brightness of out-doors 
had come in with him. Janie was 
tempted to tell a lie. She did so 
want him to herself! But she forced 
herself to answer truthfully: 
“They’ve gone out to skate. I 
can’t go because I’m not very well.” 
He stood warming his hands a moment, and then 
started off to join the skaters. Janie had not minded 
being left behind until now, but now she felt it very hard. 
All the interest had gone out of the fire; her head drooped, 
and two tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. 
Something in the little face and voice had appealed to 
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THROUGH A CHILD'S EYES 





He turned back. 





Me, to him, and chuckled at his funny 
> sayings and was happy. They were 
not, perhaps, so funny as Janie ima- 
gined, his sayings; they consisted 
largely of a wilful perversion of English. It was 
only that laughter came easily in his presence; 
there was something convincing about an air he 
had of taking it for granted that this world was a 
place where there was more matter for laughter 
than tears. 

But Janie remembered that she had something 
important to say to him. 

“When you dream a thing three nights run- 
ning, it’s a sign it’s going to come true, isn’t it?” 

He had heard so. 

“Well, I dreamt three nights running that you 
got an invitation to a party!” 

Cousin Frank thought of the invitations that 
adorned his dressing-table, and wondered which 
of them was a fulfilment of Janie’s dream. 

“If it comes true, and you really do get an in- 
vitation, will you accept it?” she asked, looking 
up at him anxiously. 

“Did I in the dream? I suppose it’s got to 
come true.” 

“ Well, yes, but in the last of the three dreams 
you didn’t have a good time.” 

“ What seemed to be the matter?” 

“Well, Mr. Estcott was there, and you didn’t 
get any chance to talk. You know, a member of 
Parliament does talk an awful lot. It’s his busi- 
ness, Bob says.” 

When Janie pictured Cousin Frank at a party 
he was always surrounded by an admiring group 
who hung upon his words and laughed at his 
sallies of wit, just as his nursery audience did. 
Delicacy would not allow her to hint more strong- 
ly her anxiety lest Mr. Estcott should outshine 
him. Last Sunday, when the children were wait- 


ing on the staircase for the second dinner, they had heard Mr. Estcott’s voice ' 


The fear that haunted her nights. 








Cousin Frank. The importance of the announcement, “ I’m 
not very well,” had been mingled with a certain wistfulness. 
He had made up his mind to “ visit with 
her a spell,” he told her. He gave her a chance to wipe away 
the tears while he laid aside his overcoat, and then he took 
ee: her in his arms in the big easy-chair. 


Oh, this was beautiful! She nestled up 





Swinging a pair of skates. \ 





a great deal and Cousin Frank’s hardly at all. A council had been held in the ( it) 


nursery afterwards, and the reluctant and disgusted sense of the meeting had 
been that in the M. P.’s company Cousin Frank’s superior talents got no chance 


to display themselves. 
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“ What would you advise me to do about it?” 
“TI think you’d better find out whether Mr. Estcott’s going or 
not, and if he is, you'd better stay at home. Can you stay at 
home from a party without an excuse? Or must you go, if you’re 









He left her cheered to the inner- 
most crannies of her being. 


quite well? Oh, Cousin 
Frank,” Janie interrupted 
herself, with a laugh, “the 
funniest thing! You know 
Hallowe’en, when you could- 
n’t come and have fun with 
us, because you were sick ?” 

The faintest change came 
into the candid eyes looking 
into Janie’s. 

“Well, Mary—our nurse 
Mary, not baby Mary—says 
you did come, and that mamma met you in the hall and made you 
go away again. The idea! When it was mamma herself asked 
you!” 

Cousin Frank adjusted Janie in his arms so that she must look 
at the fire instead of his face. 

“ But do you know, the queer thing is that Bob said at the time 


that he heard your voice quite loud in the hall. He went to 

the head of the stairs and came back and said yes, it was your 
| voice. I wanted to go and find out for myself, but Vera shut 
the door and said no lady ever hung over the banisters, listening 
and peeping. No gentleman, either. That was meant for Bob. 
We're all afraid of Vera sometimes.” 

Janie wondered at the silence that followed; Cousin Frank 
was so seldom silent. Could she have hurt his feelings? But 
his feelings were never hurt; he was always good-humored and 
gay. Her hand stole un to his face and patted it softly. How 
hot the fire had made it! 


“Cousin Frank, I wish you would tell me about the Bay of 
Naples.” 






















“The Bay of Naples” was a picture hanging on the 
nursery wall: in the foreground a woman sat, in a 
dejected attitude, under a tree whose species no one 
had ever been able to determine, until Sally dubbed 
it “just a picture tree”; and about this woman and a 
supposititious raven in the tree Cousin Frank was used 
to weave the most tickling absurdities. When he came 
to a dialogue between the two, with the lugubrious tones 
of the one and the harsh croaking of the other dramati- 
eally rendered, there was always a chorus of laughter— 
even Vera joined in, and she was getting a little too old 
for babyish nonsense. Cousin Frank knew just where 
“We're all afraid of Vera sometimes,” to pause for the laughter; it was as ready at the hun- 
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dredth recital as at the first. And Janie thought the 

story had never been so funny as to-day. ; 
' He left her cheered to the innermost crannies of ‘i 
her being. She had a parcel of candies, which she 

was to have the honor of distributing when the She . 

others came home; but better still, she had the mem- “a 

ory of a happy hour. Now she could sit at the Ss ; 

ae y 











window and watch the skaters without a pang 
. of envy. The only window in the nursery com- 
manding a view of the pond was a little, low one, 
under the eaves, and she had to sit on the floor; 
the pond was far away, too, and 
she only got occasional glimps- 
es of the figures on it, for at 
one end they wound in and out 
among the big swamp elms. But 
when Cousin Frank and Vera 
skated out into the open space 
together her heart throbbed with é 

*. 

pride. She did not believe such --=20& 
a sight was to be seen anywhere 
else in the world. Vera was her 
other ideal. She was only three 
years older than Janie herself, 
but she was tall for her age, and And she had to sit on the floor 
had a “ grown-up” air. 

Through a downstairs window, two others were looking upon the same scene. One said, 
“How these children adore him!” 

And the other answered, “ Yes, it can do them no harm, and it may do him good. It 
seems as though it must do a man good to hold such a place in the hearts of innocent chil- 
dren.” 

Upstairs, Janie watched on, crooning a song in her own tuneless way, to express some of 
her overflowing love and gratitude, happily ignorant of the truth—that of all her causes for 
gratitude, not the least was ignorance. 
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ULL long her sorrow in the searching light 
F Of pitiless and mocking day had wept 
Until, most like a weary child, it crept 
Into the tender, soothing arms of night, 
The deep, dark night, and hushed its sobs and slept. 
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si by Mabel Batcome 


URSING is the attempt to placate the feelings of 
outraged Nature. Illness is not a mere casualty, 
as popularly regarded, but develops when those 
few moderate demands, which Nature makes for the body—pure air, sun- 
light, simple food, enough work, enough play, regularity, and temper- 
ance—have been too long or too grievously ignored. The fault may lie 
with a remote ancestor, the patient himself, or the milkman; but fault 
there is somewhere, and pain and suffering are but warnings of worse to 

come, unless amends are made. 
In the perfectly vigorous state, man need have little fear of germs. /} 
His organs can deal with them as a good garden-hose with the flame of a i 
ta 











match. Indeed, from the fact that some hundred varieties of disease 
germs are indigenous to the healthy mouth itself, it would seem—in the 
language of David Harum—-that, “a reasonable amount of germs is good } 
for a man.” But let the strength once become vitiated, it is as if that } 
garden-hose had sprung a leak, or was misdirected; while the little 
flame crept to a congenial pile of wood-shavings. 

It is advisable in any illness to be able to take temperature, pulse, and 
respiration. To ascertain the temperature, the mercurial end of a clinical 
thermometer is put under the tongue, with the lips firmly closed over it, and 
left there for from three to five minutes. Normal temperature registers 98.4° 
or 98.5° Fahr. Up to 102° shows light fever; from 102° to 104° high fever: 
and above 104° a very serious condition, except sometimes in young children. 
The normal pulse ranges from 70 to 80 beats a minute, being more rapid in 
childhood and slower in old age. Normal respiration is about one breath to 
four heart-beats, and is easily taken by watching the rise and fall of the chest 
while holding the pulse. The clinical thermometer, like all other instruments 
used in the sick-room, should be washed immediately after use. 

The one in charge should be dressed in clean cotton and wear nothing that 
jingles, rustles, or creaks. She should strive to walk quickly and quietly with- 
out tiptoeing, and to speak softly without whispering. 

To keep up her own strength she must have at least a half-hour to herself 
each day for a nap in a very airy room, or a walk out-of-doors. When she 
leaves her patient she must give explicit directions to the one who takes her 
place. 

The model sick-room is the highest and sunniest of the house, except where 
particular cases require a dark room, or the weather is hot. It has east, south, 
and west windows, which allow the sun to pour in all day—on the patient, if 
possible, as it is both a germ-killer and a tonic; it has an open fireplace, both 
for ventilation and for heat; it contains no carpet, woollen hangings, up- 
holstered furniture, or old comforters. The bed is a small iron one, away from 
the wall and having no valance, so that the air can circulate around it. It has 
one mattress, protected by linen or rubber sheeting and three spotless sheets; 
the middle or “ draw ” sheet being folded once, and not tucked in at top or bot- 
tom, upon which the patient may be drawn about without being lifted. In 


ease of protracted illness, it is well to have two such beds; with the mattress and 
coverings of the one not in use always in the sun and open air. 
This room is never aired from transoms or inside doors, but from the top of a win- 
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dow. The width of the opening depends, of course, upon 
} the condition of the weather, but the window is never 
tightly closed, day or night, winter or summer. The temperature 
of the room is kept at about 70° Fahr., or as much lower as the 
malady and the former habits of the patient allow. The patient is never 
1 in a draught, and the temperature is never changed suddenly, except in 
1 emergencies such as fainting, and so forth. 

What if the patient is cold in such an atmosphere? Put more 
blankets on the bed, apply hot bags to the feet, give hot drinks; if abso- 
lutely necessary, raise the temperature by artificial heat; do anything, 
rather than shut off the supply of life-giving oxygen. 

If there is no opportunity to remove the carpet. keep it clean by 
wiping with a wet cloth or scrubbing with soap-suds, not by sweeping. 
The bare or matted floor, furniture, walls, and wood-work should be 
cleaned by wiping with a damp cloth, never by flicking a duster about. 
If the room contains a stationary wash-stand, keep it plugged and full 
of cold water which is frequently changed. 

In caring for infectious cases, not only are sanitary measures to be 
earried out in the strictest manner, but after the soap and water cleansing, 
sterilization by heat and antiseptics is necessary. The common antiseptics 
are alcohol, listerine, borax, the solution of carbolic acid—one part to 40 or 
80 of water, and the solution of corrosive sublimate—one part to 500 or 1000 
of water; the last not to be used on instruments or clothing, as it discolors. 

All linen used in infectious cases either must be boiled before putting into 
the wash, or burned. Instruments, vessels, and the drains into which they are 
emptied, the nurse’s hands, and often the patient himself, must be frequently 
washed in disinfectants. The sputum of consumptives should be received in 
cloths that are burned, or in a cup containing a solution of ecarbolic acid. 
The nurse must beware of scratches, abrasions, or even hang-nails on herself, 
and wash, disinfect, and cover any such with plaster or flexible collodion. 

With contagious diseases the precautions are again redoubled. The nurse 
and patient must be entirely -isolated—in two or more rooms if possible. 
Dishes from which the patient eats or drinks must not be used by any one else, 
and should be washed by the nurse. She places a slate outside the door, upon 
which she writes her needs, and the articles are left there by members of the 
household. The nurse has her meals by herself, in the next room to the patient, 
and if she leaves the apartments at all must change all her clothes. 

Upon recovery, all linen worn or used in the sick-room must be thoroughly 
boiled before washing, if not thrown away. The hair of both patient and nurse 
must be washed; and no one is to be allowed inside the sick-room until it and 
all its contents have been fumigated. This is done by closing it up tightly, 
and burning an entire sulphur candle within. 

The perspiration of sick people is another poison to be disposed of. Unless 
the physician orders otherwise, the patient should have a bath daily, and a 
change of bed and body linen as often as the house affords. In case of fever, 
more frequent sponging of the body is desirable to reduce temperature. It 
goes without saying that the bath must be most carefully given to avoid chill. 
Water, soap, and utensils should be ready, and the towels, blankets, and fresh 
linen thoroughly dried and warmed before uncovering the patient. A special : 
blanket for the purpose is first placed under and around the patient, and one ;, 
part of the body at a time bathed, wiped with warm towels, and covered. 

For tub-baths, the physician usually gives directions. Speaking generally, however, 
hot baths relieve congestion, and act as a sedative. They are enervating if not quickly 
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given, and the body should have perfect rest after them. 
They should be followed by a cold spray if the patient_can 
bear it, or a rubbing in oil. Cold baths reduce fever, harden the 
skin against cold, and act as a tonic or sedative. Salt in solu- 
tion heightens their good effect. They should be quickly given and 
usually followed by lively rubbing if the patient is strong enough. 

The therapeutic properties of water, hot, cold, and tepid, are im- 
measurable. In sudden attacks, emergencies, and other serious illness, 
when a physician cannot be quickly summoned, knowledge of the appli- 
cations of water, a few plasters or poultices, and simple remedies and 
stimulants, will alleviate suffering, and often avert death. There are 
few internal or external pains caused by congestion, cold, rheumatism, 
or inflammation, which are not relieved by hot fomentations or the cold 
pack. The fomentation is made by wringing out a large flannel in boil- 
ing water, or better still by wrapping a damp flannel around a bag filled 
with hot water, applying as hot as can be borne, and covering with dry 
flannel. It should not be allowed to grow cool on the patient, and if 
more than one are necessary, have the second ready before the first is 
+. removed. Mustard in the water or a few drops of turpentine sprinkled on the 
4 flannel will increase the irritant effect. A cold pack consists of a cloth wrung 

out in ice-cold water, applied and covered completely and tightly with several 


i" thicknesses of dry flannel. It is especially efficacious in inflammation of the 
t throat and lungs. 
B\t A drink of tepid water, plain or with mustard, salt, or oil, is an easily ob- 


. tained emetic. Poultices, plasters, and liniments are of too many varieties to 
be deseribed here. Suffice it to say that poultices should be applied hot and 
fresh, and never used a second time. Stimulants are to be given in case of 
exhaustion, collapse, and as antidotes to certain poisons. Pallor, failing pulse, 
,\ and unconsciousness are often indications of these conditions. The un- 
1 conscious patient may be induced to swallow the stimulant by placing it on 
the back of the tongue, and holding nostrils and mouth closed for a moment. 
The prescribing of medicine is certainly not the duty of the nurse, and when 
/\ a physician’s services can be afforded she should not assume the responsibility. 
[ When strict economy is imperative, however, there are a few simple remedies, 
and those known by experience to be of benefit to the patient, which may, with 
good judgment, be given. The laxatives, cascara, castor oil, and the well-known 
7 salts; cod-liver oil for the lungs; potash gargles for the throat; and ten-grain 
i doses of sulfonal or trional for obstinate insomnia—might be termed “ more or 
I less harmless.” Morphine, quinine, phenacetine, and calomel, in the hands of 
amateurs, have done more harm than good. 
y There are certain foods that are always beneficial to the normal stomach, 
} when eaten in the proper quantity, at the proper time, and in the suitable 
climate; others that under as good conditions are always injurious to the 
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t normal stomach. 
Good milk, which has been sterilized, and is drunk in small quantities at a 
time; new-laid eggs, raw or poached; the various cereals cooked long in a 
>, double boiler; whole-wheat or graham bread, raised by beating, not by fer- 


mentation, and two days old; the toast from that bread, slowly toasted in an 
oven, served cold and buttered as eaten; the different fruits, ripe and fresh, and 
‘ sterilized or stewed; beef and mutton broths, without grease or condiments 
excepting salt; these are almost perfect foods and should agree with the whole 
human family when eaten under the right conditions. If the somewhat clogging com- 
bination of sugar and eream, generally eaten with porridges, should make them dis- 
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a agree, dates and other sweet fruit make a good substitute . TAF’ 
for the sugar. On the other hand, no stomach is benefited is, 3 


by warm bread or cake-stuff, frying grease, veal or pork (ex- 
cepting bacon), old cheese, or pickles. Tea, coffee, vinegar, 
mustard, and spices, are not food, but stimulant; as such they have their % 
medicinal value, but as diet are not beneficial to stomach or nerves. hy 
Thus far can definite plans be laid down, and in case of illness where a 
special diet is not necessary, the nurse is safe in giving any of the first; 
f and assiduously avoiding all of the last-named articles. 
} Meat contains much nourishment, but is somewhat hearty for 
£ stomachs in a delicate condition. Fish and game are generally more iy 
easily digested. When other animal foods disagree, eggs will often be ' 
found digestible. 
Bilious patients receive permanent benefit only by avoiding meat and \ 
consuming quantities of stewed fruit-—especially stewed prunes. 2 . 
Oysters and shell fish are both highly recommended as nutritious and 
condemned as unclean. They are the scavengers of the sea, and prob- \i 
ably unfit in the raw state, for food. 

Vegetables vary in digestibility; and though not to be given the very sick, 
are, generally speaking, nutritious, especially onions and tomatoes. 

Fever patients must be limited to liquid or semi-liquid foods, such as milk, “ti 
beef tea, koumys, gruels, etc., and fed at frequent and regular intervals. 
Neurasthenics and consumptives should be fed to their capacity on all the i 
nourishing foods. Victims of Bright’s disease and diabetes can eat nothing 
that contains starch or sugar, not even the nutritious grains and fruits, and py 
must be confined principally to meat, eggs, and milk. The poor dyspeptic must 4 
avoid starches or meat, acids or sweets, liquid or solid food, according to his J 
particular weak point or points. And these can be definitely determined by iy 
the physician only. 

Of course the food served to sick people must be made to look as tempting as 
possible. The tray should be arranged with the best china and linen the house 
affords and always immaculate. 

A word in closing concerning the chronic invalid, particularly he who is 
afflicted with any of the erstwhile fatal diseases, such as tuberculosis, Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, etc. His hope is the modern promptness of action, superior 
knowledge of hygiene, and the solicitude of his relatives. These diseases are ae 
often cured, or at least arrested nowadays; but though the invalid is fre- A 
quently able to be about, there are no circumstances that require more per- 
severance and more sacrifices on the part of the relatives, than this awful 
struggle with death. The patient must be relieved of mental worries and re- 
sponsibilities; he must be taken to a salubrious climate at all odds; it must be 
known to a nicety, just the diet, the water, the massage or exercise, that is 
best suited to his particular case; and in just what quantity, and at what 
time, it is best given. His sick-room should be arranged on the lawn or 
veranda—in the salubrious climate—with a cot or invalid-chair; his sleeping- 
apartment, in a floored tent or on a balcony. He must have warm baths or 
cold, sun baths, salt baths, or electric baths, according to his needs; he must 
be rubbed in nourishing, protecting oils. And in his dark hours, he must 
ever hear from brave and determined lips: Courage! 

“Courage! Others have succeeded; so shail we. We will study Nature’s 
laws, which are God’s laws, and obeying them, we shall conquer.” 
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T might be supposed that when the first 

openings of summer materials take place 

during the Christmas holidays all infor- 
mation necessary as to the correct color and 
fabric to choose would be satisfactorily set- 
tled within six months, but in the month of 
July the problem is just as serious as ever. 
So many new fabrics make their appearance, 
so many new colors are seen, that it is impos- 
sible to resist the temptation to invest. The 
materials with the same name are different 
in appearance. Those, for instance, sold as 
crépe de Chine early in the winter have only 
the very slightest trace of family resemblance 
to the crépe de Chine of the summer season. 
The latest to appear are so light as to be al- 
most transparent, and with a fascinating lit- 


tle pattern woven through the material. 
There are also em- 
broidered crépes de 
Chine in all light 
colors quite  differ- 
ent from the same 
fabric used in mak- 
ing up house and 


evening gowns for the 
winter. In various 
shades of gray the 
favorite crépe of the 
moment is made with 
tiny little tucks, 
feather-stitching, and 
appliqué of blond lace. 
The lining is of pink 
taffeta, that the 
gray assumes a mauve 
hue; a gown made in 
this fashion is most at- 
tractive. 


Foulard silks of all 
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and most becoming gowns. A woman who 
prides herself on being well dressed and at 
little cost, says that her experience in foulard 
gowns has taught her they are the cheapest 
investment that can be made—better than 
wash materials, for they will stand hard 
wear as well and will not require so much 
cleaning, while the expensive qualities make 
the very handsomest of costumes. There are 
foulards that cost as much as five and six 
dollars a yard, but for fifty and even twenty- 
five cents a yard there are foulard silks that 
make most attractive gowns, and the designs 
of which are to the uninitiated absolutely 
new. When trimmed with the medallions of 
lace and embroidery, drop-skirts of silk are 
necessary in these gowns, but when the lace 
is merely used as trimmings and without the 
material cut away 
underneath, a cotton 
lining is good enough; 
there is no necessity 
even for a silk ruffle 
on the  drop-skirt. 
Black and white, with 
black or white lace 
trimmings and touches 
of light blue make 
smart gowns. 
Princesse gowns 
made of batiste trim- 
med with rows of 
tucks and insertions 
of white lace, with 
medallions of batiste 
colored lace, are ex- 
tremely smart, but 
have not as yet been 
seen, excepting at the 
so-called private dress- 


descriptions, all prices, makers’. A good 
and all colors are quite model of one of these 
as popular, if not gowns has a corselet 
more. popular than effect given by the 
ever, and make most Usuinep suint-waist of wash silk in delicate colors rows of tucks below 


useful, most effective, under-sleeves are of lace. 


with white chenille dot; tabs are corded with white, and 


° and above the waist, 
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and the lines of lace insertion which form 
a point in front. The yoke is entirely of 






















figures from the foulard appliquéd. . 
Vou. XXXV.—18 


== 2s 
ARKWJIS 
Costume of foulard and cloth, the skirt of the former, black figures on turquoise 
ground; two plis-6 ruffles, the upper cut in points and edged with black lace, the 
lower edged with stitched band of turquoise cloth; bolero of cloth with cnt-ont 
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rows of lace, a fine Valenciennes, narrow 
width, sewed together, and with one of the 
low, soft collars that are so fashionable now 
made of the unlined lace. The sleeves come 
a little below the elbows and are finished with 
ruffles of the batiste with rows of lace inser- 
tion. There is no lining whatever in this 
gown, and yet the lines are so good that it 
is immensely smart, and looks as though 
moulded to the figure. The princesse skirt is 
popular, and yet not fashionable, to quote 
from a leading dressmaker. There is an im- 
mense amount of wisdom in this point of 
view, so much wisdom, in fact, that women 
who make a study of clothes 
avoid what is popular. The 
cloth princesse skirt with the 
short bolero jacket that is 
cut up in the back, looks 
well on some figures, it must 
be admitted, but is always 
more or less conspicuous, 
and is not very satisfactory 
in thin materials. If it is 
chosen for a model the great- 
est care must be taken to 
have it fit well over the hips 
and in the back. 

Tailor gowns of canvas 
and veiling are the novelties of the season, 
and it really is marvellous how the tailor effect 
can be gained in these thin materials made in 
skirt and coat pattern. An immensely smart 
gown of light gray canvas has a seam down 
the centre of the front breadth. Three 
flounces are at the sides and back, starting 
from this centre seam very small and grow- 
ing gradually wider. They are headed by a 
band of the canvas edged with a piping of 
white satin. The short jacket is in a.round 
bolero shape in front, but at 
the back has square tabs. 
It is trimmed to match the 
skirt with the bias bands 
outlined with white, and is 
laced together in front with 
a broad gray silk scarf that 
is put through round gold 
rings, the ends tied just at 
the bust in a loose knot. The 
sleeves are of medium size 
with a puff of white at the 
wrist. The gown is exceed- 
ingly simple, but the whole 
effect is charming and most 
becoming. The same 
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model in a dark blue nun’s veiling is equally 
good with trimmings of black where the 
white is used on the gray, and with a black 
taffeta silk scarf instead of the gray one, 
with silver rings in place of the gold. 

Lace coats and waists are quite taking the 











Sumuex xventne Gown for young girl; white mousseline blouse and skirt tacked 
by hand; plissé ruffles edged with ruche; Valenciennes insertion at top of raffles 


and around décolleté. 


place of silk for midsummer, and are im- 
mensely useful as well as extremely orna- 
mental. When lined with taffeta silk of a 
good quality, and consequently closely woven, 
these jackets are quite warm enough to take 
the place of the taffeta coat, and are made 
in much the same design. The unlined ones 
are more in the nature of trimmings or 
wraps and are worn over silk waists. They 
are to be found ready-made in all the large 
shops, and of fairly good shapes; in bolero 
pattern, in Eton shape, and also long enough 
to come below the waist-line. The heavier 
laces are used in preference to the light ones, 
but be it understood the cheaper ones require 
as a rule to be trimmed 
or altered to look as smart 
as those made to order. To 
wear with different colored 
skirts the lined lace jackets 
are made either tight-fitting 
or with loose fronts, while 
there is one rather absurd 
style without lining, and on 
the lines of a loose box- 
coat. This is of heavy Irish 
point, and is certainly a 
most eccentric fashion, but 
is likely to be worn. 
Both black and white are 
used, as well as the dust 
colors. The smartest, how- 
ever, are those of cream lace 
finished with ruffles of lace 
and pleated chiffon. 

Unlined skirts of lace and 
unlined lace jackets are 
worn over silk petticoats and 
fitted under-waists, and over 
lawn linings as well. In 
fact, all preparations seem 
to have been made for trop- 
ical weather this summer, 
and for the first time dress- 
makers have apparently 
solved the problem of mak- 
ing up thin summer gowns 
without lining, and yet 
not looking like coffee-bags 
tied with string. The fancy 
waists of batiste and lace, as 
well as the lace-waists, have 
well-curved-in side seams 
and a bias effect in front 
which makes them most be- 
coming to the majority of 
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figures. All the newest shirt-waists of the 
more expensive grades are cut on this same 
model. 

Long coats of mohair or silk are immensely 
smart and very useful. Taffeta silk is of 
course the favorite material, and made in 
black lined with white, these cloaks are smart 
enough for evening wraps. The favorite de- 
signs have two or three short capes and are 
fitted in at the back and sides, with loose 
fronts. The best coats of mohair are on the 
same lines, and are certainly a great protec- 
tion in driving or travelling. The latter ma- 
terial is most effective in red or blue. Very 
smart coats of white cloth are among the 
novelties, made 6n the plan of 
the overcoats that men wear 
with their evening suits, a 
half-fitting box-coat with long 
full cape. This is of course 
an expensive fashion, but 
quite in keeping with the 
wearing of all white which is 
the popular fad of the times. 
In fact, the all-white or all- 
one-color scheme has _ taken 
such hold on the feminine 
population of the country that 
there is danger of a slight mo- 
notony, especially when a wo- 
man to whom blue is very un- 
becoming selects blue for her 
color, and cannot be persuaded 
to vary it by any contrast. 

Trimming lace gowns with 
bands of colored velvet ribbon 
is quite a novelty, and in sharp 
contrast to the  one-color 















Sumu«xn Ngeiienx or breakfast jacket of pliseé liberty silk in shell-pink 


scheme. A very smart and at- shade, with yoke, bands, and edge of cream lace. 


tractive gown of white lace is 

made up over pale blue taffeta and trimmed 
most elaborately with narrow velvet ribbon of 
a light shade of brown—the velvet ribbon 
being interlaced to form squares at intervals 
of a quarter of a yard. The description 
sounds very eccentric, no doubt, but the 
colors are appropriately chosen, and the 
gown is one of the favorite models of the 
season. 

Some of the good suggestions for gowns 
seen lately are the following: A half even- 
ing dress of white taffeta embroidered 
with braid took my fancy. The skirt was 
entirely pleated. A deep pattern simu- 
lating a ruffle, deeper behind than in the front, 
was embroidered on this. The waist was 


accordion-pleated like the skirt. The front 
was almost entirely covered with a fancy col- 
lar coming quite out over the shoulders at the 
top, then cut in a fancy pattern narrowing 
constantly until from the bust to the waist- 
line it was scarcely more than two inches wide. 
This was embroidered like the skirt, with 
braid, and bordered all around with a piping 
of black velvet. The collar was of side-pleat- 
ed mousseline de soie finished in front with 
three little black velvet straps with buttons. 
The lowest one, now I think of it, was a group 
of three little straps, one on each side of the 
front one. The sleeves were charming. They 
had little puffs on the shoulders. At the el- 
bows they were cut in square battlements, and 
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made to flare out 
over under-sleeves of 





















mousseline de_ soie, 
finished at the wrists 
with turned - over 
cuffs of taffeta, em- 
broidered like the 
collar. A great cape- 
line of crinoline was 
worn with this, en- 
tirely covered with 
blackberry vines and 
honeysuckle. It was 
turned up under the 
left side with great 
bunches of these 
flowers. 

This canvas dress 
is too “bright and 
good” for ordinary 


Arternoon cown of black taffeta over sheer pleated vuile; princease back ; 
fichu of embroidered batiste; the edge of the overskirt and the upright lines 
are outlined with stitched folds of the taffeta; fichu is caught with two taffeta 
rosettes. 


mortals, I admit, but 
the- model could be 
trunsformed in a 
dozen ways in 
simpler things. It 
was a coarse white 
canvas made over a 
rose-colored drop- 
skirt, or under- 
skirt. The skirt had 
a shaped ruffle cover- 
ed with lozenges of 
white silk painted 
with Louis XVI. 
bouquets. Both the 
top and the 
bottom ot 
the ruffle were 
edged with ap- 
plications of 
guipure. This 
same effect could be 
earried out simply 
by buying lozenges 
of guipure and ap- 
plying them to the 
shaped ruffle, in the 
-place of those paint- 
ed by hand. The 
bolero was held in at 
the waist by a wide 
belt, as high as a 
corselet, of rose-col- 
ored liberty satin. 
This was worn over 
a front of white 
mousseline de _ soie, 
crossed with straps 
of narrow black vel- 
vet. Applications of 
guipure trimmed the 
dainty little garment, 
which was further 
finished by a _ wide 
collar of guipure, 
leaving the neck in 
front open in the 
form of a square— 
leaving it square- 
necked in front, in 
short. 

As practical as 
anything for sum- 
mer are the pretty 
separate waists of 
guipure. Here is a 
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pretty frock for small summer 
dances, little dinners, or any such 
function. Skirt of white point 
d’esprit, tulle, or mousseline de 
soie, trimmed with five rows of 
white satin ribbon, put on straight 
around, the bottom one on the 
very edge of the skirt, the top 
just above the knees. These 
simulate a very deep shaped ruf- 
fle, and run up much higher in 
the back than in the front. The 
bodice is of cream-colored gui- 
pure. It is a demi-décolleté 
bolero, finished at the top with a 
wide collar which comes quite 
over on to the shoulders. In 
front, springing from under the 
collar on either side, is a sort of 
surplice of mousseline de soie, two 
pieces crossing, and fastening in 
the belt. On the right side a great 
chou of mousseline is fastened 
on the outside of the collar. 
The piece for the surplice front 
springs from under this. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting until they 
reach the elbow, where they flare 
in two pieces of guipure over 
fluffy mousséline de soie. Above 
this is a band of mousseline de 
soie. The corselet belt is of white 
liberty satin, or supple taffeta. 
On the particular slender young 
girl who wore this dress when I 
saw it there was a dainty apron 
front of guipure; searcely an 
apron front, hardly more than a 
point nine or ten inches or so 
long in front, falling in jabots 
behind. This dress could also be 
made with a long streamer of 
mousseline de soie falling from 
the chou. 

Silk dresses seem to be coming 
in; those nice old-fashioned silk 
dresses which always seem to be 
a sort of backbone for the ward- 
robe. An elderly woman, for in- 
stance, can never be without any- 
thing to wear if she have a pretty 
mauve or—what is there besides 
mauve for a woman who actually 






























ever, would be this 
one of soft, supple 
mauve silk, or of the 
shade known as 
Parma - violet, the 
skirt trimmed with 
bise guipure crossed 
in front in a great 
X just below the 
knees, and continu- 
ing in a_ pattern 
around to the back. 
The waist has a 
chemisette and yoke 
of guipure, the 
former bloused or 
tight-fitting, accord- 
ing to the figure of 
the wearer. Over 
this the bolero is cut 
away in a fancy 
shape, so that the two 
sides that come over 
the bust fall jauntily 
in right angles, and 
then curve away 
quite around to the 
back, where they 
make little rounded 
basque ends. The top 
of this bolero is finish- 
ed with a revers fichu 
in bise guipure. 





wears the badge of “elderly ” to- E.perty woman's sTeert Gown of black wool trimmed with bands of 
ae tucked taffeta edged with cord of same; vest of the tucked silk, cnffs 
day, when everybody is every “““““ * ~~ ~ 


and shoulder-cap of the same; blouse of figured black and white India 
age? A dress for everybody, how- silk. 
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smartest, or rather the newest, fad of 
this season. They are economical, 
launder well, and if well made are becom- 
ing; but, like all fashions that are at all 


[ enartes, 2 wash gowns are the 





severe, they require most careful making. 
However, if a good pattern is chosen, it is 
possible to have these skirts made at home. 
The plain circular skirt with ruffles at the 
sides—that is, shaped ruffles or attached 
flounce, headed with two 
bias bands of the material— 
is a good model. Another 
model with a seam down the 
centre of the front breadth 
and with a scalloped flounce 
at the sides and back is also 
effective and can be made in 
piqué, duck, or other heavy 
material, or in thinner fab- 
rics like pereale or cham- 
bray. These skirts should 
always clear the ground, but 
must not be short unless in- 
tended for golf. The waist 
in shirt-waist pattern is 
most: generally becoming 
when made with a yoke in 
the back with some little 
fulness on the shoulders 
and just in front. The 
sleeves are small bishop 
sleeves gathered into a band 
at the wrist. These waists 
are worn with a white linen 
stock or a black taffeta one 
with narrow’ turned-down 
white collar. 

A number of elaborate de- 
signs for summer frocks are 
made of thin materials trim- 
med with cut-work, em- 
broidery, or lace. For this 
purpose the plain muslin, 
the flowered, and the em- 
broidered are all used, but 
the smartest fabric of the 
moment is batiste, which is 
most elaborately tucked and 
embroidered. The batiste 
gowns that are now imported 
cost quite as much as though 
made of mousseline de soie, 
by reason of the expensive 
trimmings of lace and the 
tremendous quantity of 
hand-work in the way of 


EVENING GOWN OF PINK mOUSSELINE with the new ruffled back; tiny lace tucking that is required 
edge all around, caught with pompon roses; pink velvet belt. by fashion. 
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GRaY LINEN MORNING GOWN With bias tucks and narrow bands of red and blue Russian embroidery; trimmings 
of gray guipure; white yoke and under-sleeves. 
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FASHIONS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


HE sailor suit looks especially well 
Ei made in white duck or piqué, with 

a broad sailor collar of blue linen 
or flannel. For yachting and for regular 
hard wear in summer at the watering- 
places this style of frock is an excellent 
one for young girls, as it launders well, 
and has no trimming that can be in- 


Wuirte porter wvsiin rroox fur young girl; collar, deep cuffs, and 
bodice of Irish point 








Arrernoon Frroox for small girl with nainsook inser- 
tion and soft sash. 


jured. But it should never be worn for 
anything but in the morning, as it is 
emphatically a serviceable fashion, and 
not one that is in the least picturesque. 
Frocks of dotted muslin are fashionable 
this year for young girls as well as older 
women. The fine polka dots in white 
are the smartest, and there needs to be 
very little trimming with lace—that is, 
there is no necessity for lace insertion; 
if the flounces and ruffles are trimmed 
with narrow lace, that is all-sufficient, 
and the lace need not be of an expensive 
quality. Dotted muslin is not a cheap 
material in itself, because the coarser 


























FASHIONS 


qualities are not a good investment; but so 
much can be saved on the trimming that in the 
end the frock can be counted among the 
reasonably cheap ones. For young girls these 
frocks look better worn over white lawn under- 
dresses, but a color may be used if de- 
sired, and an entirely different effect 
may thus be gained. With an all-white 
a variety is made by the sash and rib- 
bons that are worn. These may be of 
surah, taffeta, or satin, if so desired, but 


Griew’s FouLARDP FROOK in white and blue over white 
India silk. 
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Oreanvir FRoox for little girl; lace insertion, and ruffles of 
organdie 


the best of all are the soft peau de soie rib- 
bons that this year come in such attractive 
shades. Elbow sleeves with ruffles are pic- 
turesque on the flowered silk evening dress, 
but these egain are too old a style for very 
young girls. It is better to have the sleeves 
long enough to reach to the wrist and finish- 
ed with ruffles of lace, or at most with small 
puffs of thin silk, crépe lisse, or Brussels 
net. All evening waists should be fitted close 
to the figure, but the material itself should 
be put on in soft folds or pleats, for the lines 
of the girlish figure should not be too promi- 
nent, whether the figure be slezder or full. 
Sashes, unless a girl is very stout, are a great 
addition to the summer wardrobe. In chiffon 
they are particularly smart and dainty. 
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Focranp cows in pistache green and white with black leaf 
design; band of Irixh point-lace strapped with white taffeta 
edged with black velvet ribbon on skirt, bodice, and collar. 


O be well dressed at the sea-shore is not 
half so easy a task as to be well dressed 
in the mountains or at some inland 

watering-place. The sea air and the force of 
the sun at the shadeless beach combine to 
wage war against all delicate colors and fab- 
rics. Then, the moment the sea breeze 
comes up, whether or not a fog rolls in, that 
moment the stiffness vanishes from freshly 
starched gowns and a week or sometimes a 
day is quite sufficient to make the smartest of 
gowns look as though they had done duty 
through the hardest kind of a summer season. 
Sensible women who plan to spend a summer 
at the sea-shore provide themselves with quite 
a different wardrobe from what they would 





take were they going to remain inland. Thin 
unlined muslins, than which there is nothing 
smarter or more attractive in midsummer, 
are not practical for sea-shore wear, but as 
they are so immensely fashionable just now 
they have to be included in the summer outfit. 
Materials like batiste or mull that have not 
much dressing even when new are the best; 
these are trimmed with lace rather than em- 
broidery and made up with silk linings. It 
is much better to have all waists made with 
a fitted lining, even when the lining is cut 
away in the sleeves and around the shoulders. 














Sommer cown of white cloth over écru lace, which shows 
through cuts on front, and as under-sleeves ; around openings 
cloth is finished with double row of gold soutache. 











GOWNS FOR THE 





Mornine Gown of white and pale blue linen with blouse of 
blue batiste; shaped and stitched bands of the blue linen 
catch the tucks on the skirt into place and trim bolero and 
foot of skirt. 


Indeed, there should be lining even in the 
heavier wash materials like percale and cham- 
bray and dimity. 

Ginghams, when they can be had in good 
colorings, are excellent at the sea-shore. The 
silk ginghams and mercerized cottons are 
smart, and can now be found in so many dif- 
ferent colorings and at such reasonable prices 
as to make them good investments. It would 
be better, however, to have a silk skirt for 
any one of these gowns, or one skirt to do 
duty for several gowns, as silk will keep its 
stiffness and stability much longer than a 
lawn or muslin skirt. Swiss muslins so soon 
lose their coloring and stiffness that they 
are not good investments, either, for the sea- 
shore, but again are possible if lined with 
silk. But this at once makes them very ex- 
pensive gowns, for the dotted muslins in the 
new designs and of fine quality are never 
cheap. Mousseline de soie and batiste gowns 
can only be worn on dry days and the latter 
material should always be chosen in prefer- 
ence to the former. 


SEA-SHORE 259 

Silk, foulard or taffeta, and veiling gowns 
are all to be highly recommended for they 
are not easily injured, no matter how damp 
or foggy the weather. They may be made up 
as elaborately as desired, and without—in the 
ease of the silks—silk linings. Mohair and 
serge gowns are immensely smart for sea- 
shore wear and this year are ahead of duck, 
linen, or piqué in popular favor. The white 
serge ones are particularly smart made up not 


‘only with white trimmings, but with colored 


laces and embroideries and with fitted waists 
quite as much as with jackets. A serge waist 
with unlined yoke and sleeves of heavy white 
lace does not make too warm a gown for com- 
fort, but the mohair is better made in a jacket 
with facings of either silk or lace. The white 
serge gowns, as also the white mohair, are 
trimmed with lines of braid, with braided de- 
signs in narrow soutache cord, or with stitched 
bands of taffeta. In one or two rather eccen- 
tric instances they have been decorated with 





Geren OHALLI GOwN with clover-leaf design in black, the 
hems stitched with black silk, and belt and collar of black 
satin; under-sleeves and blouse of white nainsook. 
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Pink Fou.arp dotted with rings of black; yoke, cuffs, and trimming on skirt of white Irish point; black satin ribbon belt 


and sash, also collar. Pink straw hat trimmed with roses. 


bands of stitched panne velvet. A white mo- 
hair with a double shaped ruffle at the side 
has, above the top ruffle, a bias band of bright 
blue panne velvet crossed with bands of white 
stitching, and revers and collar faced with 
the same. Another gown on exactly the same 
model has the panne velvet in white with a 
stitching in pale blue, which, while it is not 
so effective, is perhaps more dainty. 

Figured muslins without much dressing are 
made up for the sea-shore and are trimmed 
with lace and velvet ribbon, a combination 
which seems certainly quite unsuitable for 
sea-shore wear, but which has been ordered 
by fashion. These gowns are on the order of 
garden-party costumes, very elaborate and of 


delicate coloring, but, as has been before stated, 
are “uncertain ”—if such an expression can 
be used—or rather are very certain to lose 
their freshness and coloring after a day or 
two of wear. The -wool batistes or those 
which are like mohair are capital materials, 
and are extremely smart in white with a tiny 
embroidered design or a hair line of color. 
These gowns are made up without trimming 
excepting the material itself or folds of silk, 
and they wear marvellously well. Challis, 
too, are to be recommended and this year are 
to be found in both the light and dark color- 
ings and with simple or elaborate designs. A 
dark blue and white challi is an immensely 
useful gown at the sea-shore. 


~ 











N these days of practical dress, there is not 
the same necessity for including in the 
summer outfit a gown designed especially 
But all the same, every woman 
likes to have in her wardrobe some costume 


for travelling. 


in which she can 
start off for a jour- 
ney and look correct- 
ly gowned. The coat 
and skirt costume is 
in some ways the 
most practical of any, 
for with the ever- 
faithful shirt-waist it 
is useful through 
any change of tem- 
perature. If the day 
be warm the jacket is 
not necessary ; as 
night with 
cool air comes the 
jacket can be donned. 
There is yet this dis- 
advantage in a cloth 
travelling gown for 
summer, that the 
skirt is heavy and 
warm, so that some 
women make a point 
of always having a 
silk gown to put on 
in going on a jour- 
ney. There is no 
greater mistake in 
the world than for a 
woman to attire her- 
self in an elaborately 
trimmed and light- 
colored gown for a 
railroad journey, but 
there is no necessity 
for her to make her- 
self look hideous in 
order to be correctly 
gowned. Foulard 
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Buve MOHAIR STREET Gown with vest and under-sleeves of 
white liberty silk; white moiré revers on jacket; collar and 
belt of black satin. 





silk is a capital material for this purpose, 
not satin foulard, however, but the plain sur- 
face which sheds the dust. 
no trimming of lace—indeed it is best not to 
have any trimming but of the fabric itself, 


There should be 


and of course a dark 


ground should be 
chosen with not 
much white in the 
pattern. A dark 


short jacket or cov- 


ert-coat is a useful 
addition, but made 
without any trim- 
ming and _ withoui 
fancy revers. Nun’s 


veiling gowns are 
charming in texture, 
but if of dark colors 
collect the dust and 
soon look shabby and 
as though they were 
faded, which silks 
never do. 

Mohair gowns for 
travelling are excel- 
lent also, but in 
choosing the mohair 
care must be taken 
to select a quality 
that will not easily 
crumple, for sitting 
long in a gown so 
soon destroys its 
beauty, if it is a ma- 
terial that is easily 
crumpled and muss- 
ed. Foulard, nuns’ 
veiling, and mo- 
hair gowns should 
have drop-skirts, for 


these make them 
much cooler and 
lighter; the only 


trimming should be 
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Sraeet cown of dull red with princesse effect; four tucks 
run down centre of front: black satin collar and band around 
bodice. 


bands of silk or of the same material. The 
medium-length or short skirt is the best, just 
short enough to clear the ground, and cut 
with a flare. A long-trained skirt is absurd 
in travelling, but a short golf-length skirt is 
ugly and quite unnecessary. The waist should 
be made in some pretty and becoming style, 
but always a simple one, and should not have 
white lace on it. The narrow embroidered 
collars and cuffs that can be removed and 
laundered when soiled, make quite the smart- 
est trimming and the most becoming. The 
neck tie or cravat may also be white, but 
should be of a material that can be launder- 
ed. Pongee waists are considered smart this 
season, and the material is one that is very 


comfortable to wear. But unless a woman 
is slight she should have all her waists lined, 
and when that is necessary the outer ma- 
terial’s weight is not very important. The 
best lining for a travelling waist is either 
lawn or some thin lining silk; taffeta or 
heavy cambric is most uncomfortable. A 
white lining is better than black, for although 
it shows the signs of wear sooner, those same 
signs can easily be removed, whereas a black 
lining is apt to lose its color. 

This season the long mohair and silk 
travelling coats and cloaks make it possible 
to wear lighter costumes, for these garments 
are long enough to entirely cover the gown 
over which they are worn. They are unlined, 
have little or no warmth, are very smart in 
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Grav sence Gown with stitching in black; vest of black 
and white striped satin ; jet buttons on jacket. 
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eee shoe and glove. The low kid or very light 
calf-skin shoe is considered smarter than the 

Le patent-leather, while the heavy glove, oddly 
F 2 enough, is preferred either in biarritz (with- 
out buttons) or the loose riding glove. It is 
not well to have a hat that has a hard brim 
at the back, for it is always” inconvenient. 
A light-weight hat, too, is quite the best, in 
a fancy mesh straw rather than tulle or 
chiffon that will catch the dust. 

There is a strong effort being made to have 
thé skirts of gowns intended entirely for the 
street made much shorter than has been the 
fashion. The shape with a good deal of flare 
at the sides and in the back is very good and 
much more becoming than anything of the 
kind. that we have seen for some time. 


~ 
~ 
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Mowair Gown in mediam shade of beige with black stitch. 
ing; blouse of cream lace; black satin belt and band at top of 
collar. 


appearance, and certainly do keep the cos- 
tume dainty and fresh in the longest railway 
trip. It is a mistake ever to buy these gar- 
ments three-quarter length. They must be 
long enough to entirely cover the skirt. 
Taffeta silk, while warmer than foulard, 
makes a good travelling dress, and black taf- 
feta, like mohair, sheds the dust. Of course 
there must not be any trimming that holds 
dust, like velvet or lace, and a soft quality 
of silk must be chosen. A taffeta silk skirt 
with an unlined taffeta silk jacket to be worn 
with a false front makes a cool costume and 
a smart one, and the skirt will look equally 
well with a shirt-waist and with a coat. 

In travelling one should always choose a 
comfortable hat, not large in size nor elab- Srreet Gown of light wool with tucked Eton and tucks on 


. : hips and forming fulness of ruffle; stitched bands; plaid 
orately trimmed, and a thoroughly practical vest. 































Buiack steaw wat with yellow roses, yellow chiffon 
ecarf, and black feather. 


SUMMER HATS 


OME extremely beautiful hats are 
seen at the theatres and spring 
weddings which are entirely, ap- 
parently, of ostrich feathers. There is, 
of course, a foundation of chiffon or 
of the thin horse-hair braid, but the 
long plumes almost hide it from view, 
and just a suspicion of the crown ap- 
pears in the middle when seen from 
behind. The prettiest of these hats are 
pure white, and most becoming they 
are to the right type of face. The 
black ones, too, are very effective and a 
pretty contrast with the organdie or 
foulard gowns which are so generously 
decorated with black velvet ribbon. 
Ostrich feathers are much used, 
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Hat 
white ostrich plumes, which fall over the side of the brim; black 
velvet bow caught with a rhinestone buckle. 
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of white chiffon 


more so than for several sum- 


mers past. One charming hat 
shown here is of white chiffon 
shirred, and each shirring 
outlined with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. A big bow of 
black velvet is under the 
brim against the hair, 
caught with a_ rhinestone 
buckle. Three long white 


plumes cover the brim of the 
hat nearly all the way 
around, the stem of the first 
one being caught with a 
small rhinestone buckle. 
Around the low, bell-shaped 


crown are two half-inch 
black velvet bands caught 
with tiny buckles. Some 


very effective combinations 


and narrow black velvet, with the 
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sailors; for the plain, severe style 
they are made with bell-shaped 
crown, often, and in rough and 
fancy straws as well as in the 
plain braid. The little cocked 
hats with black velvet binding 
and bow at the left side are 
much used, too, for simple 
rough wear. 

Fruits are used again, as last 
year, in artificial form, on many 
effective hats. Red and white 
currants are quite as much used 
as any. On children’s hats these 
fruits are the most attractive 
kind of a trimming, but decided- 
“~ ly perishable. Wild flowers in 
Nature’s artless yet charming 
combinations of blue, scarlet, 
and vellow are much used. 

























Ovtine uat of white stitched linen with 
scarf of blue and white foulard satin. 


of black and yellow are seen— 
not a bright yellow, but the soft 
shade of ripe corn with a warmer 
golden centre to the roses, which 
are the usual trimming. These 
roses against the hair under the 
brim of a black hat, perhaps 
shaded by a big black ostrich 
feather, are among the very pret- 
tiest of the year’s millinery 
effects. The best sailor hats, as 
a rule, are of the variety with 
brim slightly rolled up around 
the edge of soft, pliable straw, 
and trimmed with a_ loosely 
drawn scarf of one or two colors 


tied in ° big bow directly at the TOBACOO-BROWN STRAW HaT in Continental shape, with binding and trim- 
front. This for the trimmed ming of black velvet. 


Vor. XXXV.—19 
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SIMPLE SUMMER GOWNS 


the summer gowns. Those of chiffon or 
mousseline de soie in the plain colors, or 
of brocaded ribbons or of the shaded peau de 
soie are all equally popular. The fad is to tie 
them at one side now instead of directly at the 


B tte « and sashes are necessary with all 


back, and when ribbon is used the fringed 


ends make the best finish. 

Crépe de Chine frocks are made up for 
young girls for evening wear in all the light 
colors. The skirts are finished with wide 
flounces either gathered or accordion-pleated, 
preferably the latter, and the waists in accor- 
dion pleats are trimmed with either lace collar 
or lace bolero. The cotton crépes also make 
up well for girls’ frocks, and are quite inex- 
pensive, but only the light colors should be 
used. It is a mistake at any time for young 
girls to wear dark colors excepting in the 





Artrerxoon Gown of challi made in princesse form; bands 
of black guipure lace trimming on skirt, bodice and short 
bolero. 
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GREEN ANP BLACK LAWN Gown with trimming of black vel- 
vet ribbon; yoke of tucked white nainsook, and sleeves of 
same. 


street, and either white or light effects are the 
most becoming for general wear. White 
crépe de Chine, however, is too old, excepting 
for a graduation dress or something of that 
sort. In the evening it looks too heavy. 

The summer gowns made of the plain mus- 
lins trimmed with lace are not very different 
from the ones of last year. One good model 
has three shaped flounces, each flounce finished 
with hem-stitching, and above the top flounce 
a band of embroidery. The waist is full on 
the shoulders, with a band of embroidery 
down the centre, and has a smart little bolero 
of embroidery. The sleeves are elbow length 
and finished with a tight-fitting cuff of em- 























SIMPLE 





Dorrep MUSLIN suIET-watst, with bands of heavy gui- 
pure lace forming bolero effect. 


broidery. This same model has been copied 
with lace substituted for the embroidery, and, 
apropos of this, one point to be borne in mind 
is that it is often easier to find a cheap imita- 
tion lace that is effective and pretty than it 
is to find an inexpensive embroidery that does 
not look coarse and heavy. The imitation 
point d’esprit and the white net that has a 
little figure in it make«charmingly dainty 
gowns that are most effective for summer 
evening dresses if made with unlined guimpe 
of the real point d’esprit. Dotted muslins 
are rather heavier, but have something of the 
same effect. The fine dots should be chosen, 
as the larger dot or embroidered figure on mus- 
lin has been associated so long with window 
curtains as rather to take away from its 
daintiness. The advantage of any figured 
muslin or other figured material is that less 
trimming need be used with it. Some un- 
usually pretty designs for elderly women are 
seen in the new wraps for summer wear. The 
taffeta coat is a boon to a woman of mature 
years and figure who heretofore has swelter- 
ed in summer in a cloth jacket because 
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she considered that her dignity required her to 
wear a wrap. These taffeta coats are cool and 
comfortable. 

They should always be of medium length; 
never in the Eton or bolero shape. Some- 
times a_ three-quarter-length jacket, half- 
fitting, is more becoming than a cape or 
coat, and every woman, be she young or old, 
should have a cloth gown with jacket and 
skirt to match. The long cloak or coat of 
silk or lace is correct. Even for the street 
skirts must be long, for women as they grow 
older do not go in for long walks. If they 
do then the short skirt that just clears the 
ground should be included in their ward- 
robe; this should be made of cheviot or some 
light cloth. 





Gor costume with skirt trimmed with shaped band, 
ending at each seam in a point. 
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Peace 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. VERRIER 


O Peggie, dear Peggie, so lovely 

you are, 
I'm dazzled anear you and haunted afar; 
Each moment I find in your flowerlike face 
Some shy hidden charm it is rapture to trace. 
In the depths of your eyes shadowed violets nest, 
That come in the night-time and rob me of rest; 
And when hies the morning no comfort I win, 


As I dream of the dimple that peeps from your chin. 





Ah, Peggie, dear Peggie, the lasses all frown 
As you trip through the street in your pretty blue gown; 
They scoff and they murmur; there’s sorrow to pay— 
The hearts of the laddies you've taken away. 
The eyes of the swains ever follow your feet, 
Bewitched by a music no rhyme can repeat; 
For the fairies attend you wherever you go, . 


And dance to the pat of vour gay little toe. 


Yet, Peggie, dear Peggie, with lovers a score, 


Some day you must choose from the hearts that adore; 






There’s a time to coquet and a time to have done— Rr 
You've smiled upon twenty, now love only one. om 
"Tis folly to falter. Why tarry to mate? 

A word in your ear as you tremble and wait. 
True counsel I offer, as honest as free, 


Just take my advice, Peggie—Peggie, take me. 
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A WORD IN YOUR EAR AS YOU TREMBLE AND WAIT. 


Drawn by J. Verner. 
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This is the second of a series of articles to appear in the Bazan regarding Law 
Principles of Jaw will be discussed, and their application to every- 

Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. Answers will be printed in sub- 
sequent issues of the Bazar. Letters should be signed with the correspondent's 


name and address, although neither will be published. 


tions is of more vital importance nor 

more closely identified with the every- 
day life of the fathers and mothers of Amer- 
ica than that which bears upon the natural 
relation of parent and child. Upon a proper 
conception and realization of the duties of 
parents toward their children, and, on the 
other hand, of the rights to which children 
are entitled, depends the very existence of 
civilized society. On this, too, depends the 
development of individual character, through 
the proper training of youth. 

Not only is this true with reference to the 
duty of the parent toward the child, but 
there also exists a distinct class of duties and 
rights of children toward their parents, aris- 
ing from the well-recognized principles of 
natural justice and gratitude. “ For to those 
who gave us existence,” says Blackstone, “ we 
naturally owe subjection and obedience dur- 
ing our minority, and honor and reverence 
ever after; they who protected the weakness 
of our infancy are entitled to our protection 
in the infirmity of their age; they who by 
sustenance and education have enabled their 
offspring to prosper ought, in return, to be 
supported by that offspring in case they stand 
in need of assistance.” Upon this principle 
rest whatever duties to their parents the law 
enjoins upon children. But honor and rev- 
erence should be awarded in accordance with 
one’s deserts; so while the gratitude which 
is the foundation of these duties of the child 
toward the parent is what all parents who 
have been true to their trust have the right 
to expect, it is a question how much is due 
to those who have been negligent and unfaith- 
ful to their offspring. 

This brings us naturally to the considera- 
tion of those subjects which constitute the 
duty of parents toward their children, which 
are threefold—protection, education, and rear- 
ing—maintenance or support. 


N O branch of the Law of Domestic Rela- 


The duty of protection arises primarily 
from the general duty which the strong owe 
to the weak. It is especially due from a fa- 
ther toward his child as long as the latter 
remains an infant or comparatively helpless. 

The duty of education may be said to be 
actually more of a moral than a legal duty. 
In some States there is a system of compul- 
sory education, but as it is seldom strictly 
observed, it is practically a dead letter. The 
duty is none the less imperative for a parent 
to provide adequate education and training. 

The Greeks recognized this duty. The 
children of Athens were excused from main- 
taining their parents if they had neglected 
to train them up in some art or profession. 
Some authorities of the present day have 
attempted to extend the duties of parents 
to the same point, but this must undoubtedly 
depend largely upon the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the parents. The duty of pro- 
viding a trade or profession is not one which 
lies within the scope of municipal or State 
regulations. It must be left to the dictates 
of reason, conscience, and natural affection. 
The parent, however, who is willing to allow 
his child to grow up like a mere animal, lead- 
ing a life useless to others and contrary to 
the principles of morality, has failed in the 
most important duty he owes his child. In 
such a case the State has a perfect right to 
interfere in a matter so intimately concerning 
itself, and compel that the education be fur- 
nished. Under the English statutes a parent 
may be prosecuted for neglecting to educate 
his child. 

The neglect of this duty, in order to con- 
stitute a dereliction on the part of the parent, 
need not assume so flagrant a form as is 
here suggested. In fact, an education may 
be and frequently is sufficiently complete to 
bring it within the legal requirements of law 
or statute, and yet fall far short of the living 
reality of the moral obligation involved. 
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Education is not eomplete, no matter how 
high a plane it may occupy mentally, unless 
it includes early and continual training in 
the great moral principles of life, in the up- 
building of character, and the development 
of self-reliance and independence in thought 
and action. Here lies the duty of the parent, 
as well as in the purely mental training 
which is to guide the young manhood and 
womanhood of the future. 

The father of an infant is bound to pro- 
vide him with necessaries, including food, 
lodging, and medical attendance—in fact, if 
the father does not himself provide these 
necessaries, a stranger who furnishes them can 
hold the father liable. This obligation on 
the part of the parent to maintain the child 
continues until the latter is in a condition 
to provide for his own maintenance—that is, 
generally speaking, as long as the child re- 
mains a minor. By the statute law in this 
country this obligation generally only ends 
with death in the case of children who are 
blind, lame, or physically or mentally incap- 
able of providing their own support. 

For the exposure and neglect of children 
a father is criminally punishable, and one 
who wilfully suffers his child to starve to 
death commits murder; but when children 
grow into manhood and womanhood they are 
presumed to provide in some way or through 
some service for their own urgent wants. 
This is, of course, a presumption of.law, not 
of fact. It is the purpose of the law not to 
compel a father to maintain idle and lazy 
children in ease and indolence, but to provide 
the young and inexperienced with the nur- 
ture and sustenance to which they are proper- 
ly entitled from those who have brought them 
into the world, this to eontinue until they 
have gained strength and ability to care for 
themselves. 

This fact explains why a step-father is not 
bound to support his step-child unless he 
practically adopts him by taking the child 
into his family and providing for him, thus 
giving him the same status as a natural child. 
An adopted child and the person adopting 
have all the rights and are subject to all the 
duties of the relation of parent and child, 
including the right of inheritance. In New 
York the consent of the parents of the child 
is necessary, unless they are divorced, in- 
sane, or judicially declared to be incompe- 
tent. If the child is over twelve years of age. 
its consent must be obtained. A married 
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man may not adopt a child without the con- 
sent of his wife under the New York State 
laws. 

It is doubtful to what extent a mother is 
bound to support her child. In general she 
would not be bound to do so during the life- 
time of its father—in fact, under some stat- 
utes an adult son is compelled to support his 
mother. A father cannot avoid his respon- 
sibility for the support of his child even 
though he may agree with the mother to do 
so; and although a wife, by her own fault, 
may forfeit her own claim to support, she 
cannot forfeit that of the children. 

The duty of a child to its parents is, first 
of all, honor and obedience. Failure to ren- 
der this, or ingratitude, may be punished, as 
prescribed by the statute, by disinheriting 
the undutiful children at will. The father 
may cut them off entirely, but he cannot leave 
more than one-half of his property to chari- 
table institutions if he has a wife and chil- 
dren living. 

According to the old English or common 
law there is no legal obligation resting upon 
a child to support a parent, in the case of 
either a minor or an adult. Statutes have 
been enacted in some States, however, to en- 
force this duty, with the result that the dis- 
tricts affected have been as a consequence re- 
lieved very largely from the support of 
paupers. 

Of course for necessaries, or goods fur- 
nished the parent at the request of an adult 
child, the latter is liable as if the goods had 
been purchased for any other purpose. 

A father has a right to the services and 
earnings of his child while the child lives 
with him and is maintained by him—a right 
resting upon the parental duty of mainten- 
ance, and furnishing some compensation for 
the service he renders the child. How long 
this right may continue is open to question, 
but certainly until the child reaches the age 
of fourteen, and usually during the entire pe- 
riod of minority. But where a father re- 
fuses or neglects to support the child or com- 
pels him to support himself the right to his 
earnings ceases. At common law a mother 
had no implied right to the services and 
earnings of her child, as she was not bound, 
like the father, for its maintenance. The 
tendency of the United States, however, is 
to treat a mother’s rights with liberality, 
especially if she be a widow and has borne 
the burden of the child’s support. 
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HE average citi- 
a i zen of __ these 
United States 
firmly believes that our 
national institutions are 
the best in the world 
merely because they are 
ours, and among them he rates highly the 
proverbial American breakfast of fruit, 
cereal, beefsteak, potatoes, coffee, and hot 
bread, of which he partakes six days out of 
seven with unswerving loyalty. Yet if ever 
he permits the faint suspicion that this regi- 
men is capable of improvement it is certainly 
on a hot summer’s morning with the mer- 
eury climbing recklessly toward the top of 
the thermometer. In this suspicion he is 
justified. Our usual breakfast is far too 
heavy to be wholesome, at least in the dog- 
days, when an enfeebled appetite demands a 
simple and easily digested meal. Eggs, fish, 
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and heaped around 
with fruit. Peaches are 
delicious with _oat- 


meal, and sweet black- 





berries are also good, 
while red raspberries 
with powdered sugar 


and rich cream make a dish fit for the gods, 
and one so filling and nutritious as to need no 
after-course. Hominy, wheat, any. light soft 
cereal, is also good with fruit, and so is farina, 
but nothing jellies like the oatmeal. 

Eggs are always liked at breakfast, and 
they may be served in a hundred ways. One 
of the very best is to make an omelette, and 
when it is ready to fold, lay in a filling which 
may be made ready the day before, of three 
tomatoes, three or four green peppers, a little 
onion and seasoning, cooked until thick, but 
not strained. This makes what is called a 
Spanish omelette, very spicy and appetizing. 














and fruit are then more wholesome than A very simple way to serve eggs is to make 
meat and fully as slices of Boston 
satisfying, while brown-bread toast; 
their preparation en- then beat the whites 
tails a far. less of the eggs and put 
amount of strength them in small seal- 
and fuel—things to loped tins and lay 
be considered in the unbeaten yolk in 
July. the top of each, 

The first and main with pepper and salt, 
course of a summer and either steam 
breakfast should al- them or bake for 
ways be fruit. a few moments. 
Strawberries served MOULDED OATMEAL WITH RASPBERRIES. Poached eggs are 


with their hulls on, 

to be dipped in sugar and eaten from the 
fingers, red and black raspberries, with thick 
cream, red and white currants, prettily mixed, 
and cool spicy muskmelons certainly give a 
wide choice. After this the second course 
may be a cereal; not the same one day after 
day, but in an appetizing variety. All house- 
keepers do not know that cereals are much 
better cold than hot in warm weather. They 
should be well cooked in plenty of salted 
water the day previous, and strained into 
small moulds, or into a large one; the result 
the next morning will be a firm jelly which 
will look and taste more attractive than the 
usual steaming mass of porridge. This is to 
be turned out on a deep dish or round platter 


nice served on small 
pieces of buttered toast spread with anchovy 
paste. 

Fish is always best for breakfast when pre- 
pared in small quantities, either creamed in 
little baking-dishes, or made into a simple 
souffié. Little fish are also good, from the 
ordinary pan-fish to the delicious brook trout. 
The commonplace flounder becomes most 
aristocratic if its bones are removed, and it 
is cut into strips four inches long and one 
wide, rolled into turbans pinned with wooden 
toothpicks and fried in deep fat. A bed of 
water-cress with a garnish of lemon adds still 
more to its appearance. At most fish- 
markets this way of preparing flounders is 
understood, and for a cent a pound more 
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than the regular price it will be sent home 
ready for cooking. A pleasant accompani- 
ment for a. breakfast dish of fish is either a 
salad of cucumbers with French dressing, 
or cucumbers and sliced tomatoes with the 
same dressing, or tomatoes dipped in crumbs 
and egg and fried or broiled. Either with 
or without potatoes. these vegetables go far 
toward making the meal attractive. 

There is no summer breakfast better than 
one which has codfish cutlets for its piéce 
de resistance. The snowflake variety which 








STEAMED EGGS ON BROWN 


TOAST. 


comes in small paper boxes is the best, as it is 
light and not too salt. This is soaked for 
five minutes, beaten with an egg, mixed with 
chopped parsley, grated onion, and a little 
butter or cream, and moulded into flat, pear- 
shaped croquettes, which are then dipped in 
egg and bread crumbs and fried in deep fat. 
The platter should have a border of parsley 
and sliced lemon. 

A light meat which may be served for the 
morning meal if it seems impracticable to 
dispense with it altogether, is liver and bacon, 
prepared by cutting the thin liver into pieces 
the size of a silver quarter, and putting them 
on small skewers furnished by the butcher, 
alternating each bit with one of still thinner 
bacon, of the same size. When the skewers 
are full they are to be turned in a hot, dry 
frying-pan until the meat is brown, then they 
are to be laid on strips of toast, with the 
same garnish of parsley and lemon called for 
by so many dishes. 

Lamb kidneys are a good breakfast dish, 
too. They may be stewed, peeled, and cut up 
the day before they are needed, and quickly 
heated in a rich sauce made of stock or beef 
extract, Worcestershire sauce, chopped pars- 
ley, and lemon juice. A quantity of mush- 
rooms, either canned or fresh, are a pleasant 
addition to the whole. 

For a very elaborate breakfast, perhaps 
when there is company in the house, panned 
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guinea-fowl is the most delicate of dishes. 
It is easily prepared, exactly as is chicken, 
cutting it into joints, and then putting it 
in a covered baking-pan with butter, water, 
and seasoning, and cooking till tender, basting 
frequently. The pieces are to be browned 
at the last by removing the cover to the pan. 
This covered with a rich brown gravy and 
garnished with parsley, flanked by smoking 
creamed potatoes, and preceded by fruit, is 
the best of meals. 

The Southern breakfast of fried chicken 
and waffles is not to be indulged in frequently 
by this generation under penalty of indiges- 
tion, but for once in a summer it is delicious. 
Watiles are considered difficult to prepare, 
yet really they are as simple as possible. 
The receipe which never fails to give perfect 
results calls for one pint of milk, two eggs, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and but- 
ter the size of an egg, with flour to a thin 
batter. These waffles, with maple syrup, may 
be unwholesome, but they are good enough 
to tempt any one to gastronomic sin. 

In New England there is a light tea-cake 
with blueberries stirred in it which is excel- 
lent for bgeakfast. Any rule for the well- 
known “ Sally-Lunn” will do for the basis. 
It is to be eaten while fresh, but not warm. 
Most hot breads are out of place on a siltry 
morning. Then a narrow strip of buttered 
toast or a delicate pop-over appeals to the 








LIVER AND BACON ON SKEWERS. 


appetite more pressingly. French rolls are 
always attractive, and they improve by being 
kept a day and warmed over, as they seem to 
grow more crusty. In Paris, where it is 
claimed dyspepsia is unknown, the early 
breakfast consists of nothing but these rolls 
and coffee, and one soon learns to find it 
quite enough. The English add jam to their 
light meal, and the Swiss offer honey with 
their rolls. One usually retains enough of a 
remembrance of the childish love of sweets 
to relish some such dainty. 
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of life and manners, deplored the practice of young girls travel- 

ling to and from school daily on railroad trains. He regretted 
this because the girls must go alone, or in groups of other girls, and the 
independence thus gained was somewhat, he thought, at the expense of 
that charming attribute, of any woman young or old, a dignified re- 
serve of manner. He ascribed to this and to other kindred practices the 
fact, often deplored, of a certain deterioration in the manners of Amer- 
ican girls, a too early rubbing off of the fine bloom of maidenly modesty— 
all of which are not Mr. Howells’s words in any part, but merely the gist 
of his thought. It is well worth thinking of by not only the suburban 
girls who must make the trip to town and back every school-day, but as 
well the girls in town who spend, many of them, almost as much time on 
the public conveyances twice every day, for five days in the week. It is 
so easy to be noisy, alittle free and conscious, to fancy that the persons 
about you are impressed with your conversation, and to talk for their 
benefit; these little habits grow, imperceptibly but steadily, till they be- 
come a fixed manner. A first and indeed almost the only rule needed for 
conduct in a public place is to strive constantly to efface yourself. Avoid 
any word or action that will call attention to you. This for conduct, and 
for conversation with a companion, remember always to speak in a low 
tone, to omit the mention of your friend’s name, and, above all, to sup- 
press the names of persons of whom you may be speaking. This last 
caution may save you bitter humiliation or embarrassment, for intimate 
friends, relatives even, of those upon whom your words may carelessly or 
unkindly dwell, may be close beside you. 


M: W. D. Howells once, in one of his keen yet amiable criticisms 


A recent bride received from an invalid aunt a unique gift. Unable 
to go about herself to choose a present for her niece and unwilling to 
relegate the privilege to any one else, the donor decided to bestow the 
money which she intended to invest in the purchase in a decidedly origi- 
nal fashion. Out of thick white satin, she made a long case holding ten 
round pockets about the size of a silver quarter, from each of which a 
small circular centre had been cut. Into each was slipped a five-dollar 
gold piece, the edges carefully buttonholed around, leaving the coins at- 
tractively visible by the arrangement of the pockets. The outside of the 
case was embroidered with the bride’s initials and date of the wedding 
and a spray of orange blossoms. It was sent to the young woman with a 
note referring to the accompanying little case, which the writer hoped 
would be found useful. Its size and general appearance were that of a 
needle-book of rather generous proportions. 
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A young woman in a Western city is adding very appreciably to an | 
otherwise moderate income by making sandwiches. As usual with these N 
nondescript businesses, the occupation came by chance. It fell to her lot ) 

once or twice to furnish sandwiches as her contribution to one or two 

fairs and festivals and their excellence aroused comment. Then friends 
coaxed her into sandwich service now and then, till at last she took advan- 
tage of her evident specialty and became a professional at it. Many of 

her combinations are original, one of the moment being chopped pine- 

apple mixed with a delicate cream cheese, the variety that is made from bi 
whipped cream. She does all the work herself, even to the designing of O 
attractive little cards decorated with a seasonable flower upon which she \) 
prints in dainty script her assortment with prices. The success of her } 
work undoubtedly lies in the limitation which she puts upon it—she will | 
take no more orders than she can fill herself, and each sandwich which 
leaves her hand is as perfect as if it were the only one. She finds a de- ) 


mand for her products throughout the year, picnic sandwiches being one 
of her most frequent orders. 


The emergency girl is a valuable addition to the camping-out party. 

It is not always necessary, in these days of much distribution in print ! 
of good suggestions, to be original in discovering a way out of a dilemma, a 
so much as to be observing and to remember and apply what one gathers Ky) 
up. Such a girl at a camp cottage recently distinguished herself by | 
evolving ice-cream with the aid of an old nail-keg, ice, and a glass fruit- 

jar used as a freezer. To be sure, she had to take the freezer out of the { 
ice every little while to stir it with a long-bladed knife in lieu of anything 
better, but in the end a delicious ice was evolved that, eaten in the heart 
of the woods, was pronounced perfection. 


Here is a dressmaking hint for slight girls. Set one or two two-inch- 
wide, scant, bias taffeta silk ruffles across the lining of an organdie or 
veiling gown before the outside is put on, using white or light colors for 
delicate shades and matching the material in deeper tints. 





A pretty and convenient photograph-holder is made out of the common 
wire letter-basket of the office desk. Cover the rack first inside and out 
with white muslin fitted neatly at the corners, and afterward with any 
fabric desired, silk, cretonne, or even organdie to match room hangings. 
Some girls fit these up with wadded sachet linings, covered to match 
dressing-bureau trimmings, and use them as temporary catch-alls for 
gloves, veils, and various other toilette belongings. 


in the least as protection from the sun, but merely to finish a dainty sum- 
mer toilette for gala-day wear, are expensive when their small service is 
considered. It is often possible, however, to buy very cheaply, parasols 
with plain white handles of enamelled wood and covered with thin cheap 


9) 
The ephemeral silk, organdie, and lace parasols that are not intended N 
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silk. With this for a foundation a beautiful parasol may easily be pro- 
duced at home. Ruffles of fine point d’esprit or plain wash net are easily 
mounted on this foundation, or alternate rows of wide lace edging with 
the net if one happens to have some of the former on hand. Of course 
a chiffon parasol can be easily produced in this way, but is by no means 
inexpensive. In putting away a delicate parasol it should never be 
tightly closed. Leave it part way open, stuff the rib pockets lightly 
with crumpled tissue-paper, suspending the parasol then in a capacious bag 
of glazed cambric. Care in this matter will be amply repaid. 







For an effective treatment of a bed-room door that in a small room 
becomes a part of the wall space not to be ignored, the suggestion is 
i made to insert etchings in the panels. A little investigation will discover 
(\ good and cheap specimens and it will not be difficult to find one of suit- 
WV able measurement to fit almost any panel. Landscape effects are the best 
selection, contributing as they will to the apparent space of the room. 
If the panels happen to run across the door, the effect of these inserted 
pictures is heightened and at the same time more easy to produce. An 
artist advises that a landscape is always a good selection for a small 
room. One with a considerable perspective contributes a sense of spa- 
ciousness that is quickly recognized. 


Space in a small closet as well as improved care in hanging garments 
is obtained with the use of rods and hangers. A few feet of small- 
sized gas-pipe can be bought from a plumber for a few cents; he will 
also cut this the desired length. and the pieces only need to be laid across 
from side to side of the closet upon the wooden slats that support the 
hooks, on which they are held in place by a nail driven at each side. 
Set the rods far enough apart to allow for the swing of the hangers, 
choosing the variety of the latter with an open hook and curved wooden 
arms. Waists and skirts mounted on these frames can be packed closely 
without injury, and the holding capacity of the closet is increased in a 
surprising way. 














If girls must eat bonbons every time half a dozen get together for 
an hour’s gossip, try this for a sweetmeat next time. Chop fine any kind 
of nuts that may be at hand and mix them with the white of an egg, 
powdered sugar, and a few drops of orange juice or any flavoring desired, 
and use the mixture to stuff the cavities of plump dates after the stones 
have been taken out. When the dates are stuffed they may be dipped in 
or dusted with powdered sugar. 


A gay girls’ luncheon was given the other day which the hostess told 
the guests, in her little informal notes of invitation, was to be a “ Di- 
lemma ” luncheon—that is, each was to contribute a story of some per- 
son’s dilemma, and how she got out of it. The company numbered a dozen 
jolly girls, and the traditional mouse in the corner would have been edified 
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at the secrets that were told as the talk went round. The dilemmas | 

ranged from the story of one young woman who found herself obliged to \ 
fee a suite of servants at a country house she was visiting with money A 
that was expected to take her back to town, and in consequence was , 
obliged to pawn a silver smelling-bottle at the ticket-office of the suburb- ; 
an station, to the emergency costume which another of the company once 
fashioned, with the aid of a friendly young clergyman, out of his black 
silk altar gown. The idea gave an impetus to conversation, and the 
luncheon went off with great snap and interest. 
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A pretty verse for a bed canopy, a slumber robe. or to be inscribed on ) 
a bannerette for a sleeping-room is the following. It was seen written in 
decorative script around the frieze of a guest-room, a line to each wall. 

and was the work of the daughter of the household: 

I bring, said the poppy, yawning, {) 

The gift man longs to possess: ~ 

That he racks the world in seeking— ] 


I bring him forgetfulness. 


At a pretty luncheon given in honor of two young women who had just 
become engaged, the table decorations were an effective combination of ) 
purple and yellow pansies. A large bowl, holding a mass of this bloom a 
in the two colors, was in the centre of the table, large hearts being out- ay 
lined in smilax at either side. From the centre radiating to each cover 
went broad satin ribbons, alternating in pansy yellow and pansy purple. i 
On the plate end of each ribbon in illuminated text were the name of the 
guest for that cover and the date of the occasion. These streamers were f 
pulled out at the end of the feast and carried away as souvenirs. A | 
bunch of pansies matching the ribbon in color was also at each plate, and 
the pretty flowers were strewn carelessly over the smilax hearts, the dishes \ 
of bonbons and salted almonds also seattered over the cloth. The | 
same idea could be attractively carried out in red and pink, using carna- \j 
tions of the two shades, or Jacqueminot and La France roses, or in white 
and pink sweet-pease. This mingled decoration is popular at the moment, 
and is particularly effective where shades and candles, ice-cups and 
other accessories of the luncheon continue the scheme. 
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Physicians are strong in their utterance against the tight neck-bands 
which the modish girl thinks necessary. Many cases of serious congestion 
producing sudden fainting fits have resulted from the practice of com- 
pressing the throat in the stiff stocks and other neck-wear that have long 
been in fashion. Worse even than the stock is the swathing.ribbon, ac- 
cording to the doctors, for this ean wind so softly and smoothly about the 
throat that it is pulled more tightly than is realized until the trouble 
from impeded circulation occurs. A sudden movement, rapid walking, 
perhaps, or anything that quickens the heart action, may prove the ex- 
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citing cause to a severe attack while the great arteries of the throat are Y) 
(A thus corded. a} 
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ITH luncheon or 
W dinner in summer- 
time a fruit or ve- 
getable salad is welcome. 
Who wishes for lobster 
mayonnaise, or mixtures of 
fish, tlesh, and fowl smoth- 
ered in dressings of infinite flavor, 
when one may have something 
fresh and delicate in their place? 
There are innumerable ways of putting 
together the simple green things in our coun- 
try gardens which give variety to a meal at 
little trouble, while the summer fruits add 
possibilities which bewilder one with their 
richness. v 
Pineapple Salad.—This is one of the best 
of all the fruit salads, served either during the 
meal, or as a sweet course at the end, both 
of which forms are suggested. For the first, 
pick up the pineapple in rather large bits 
and put in a glass dish, and put strawberries 
over the top. Cover with French dressing, 
and stand the dish on a platter on which is a 





FRUIT 


SALAD ON ICE. 


Cost, pineapple, twenty cents; strawberries, ten cents; 
French dressing, five cents ; mayonnaise, ten cents; cherries, 
thirty cents. —Time, twenty minutes. 


quantity of broken ice. Or, to vary the salad, 
prepare as above, but pass mayonnaise with 
it, besides the dressing. To turn this into a 
sweet dish, and yet keep its salad form, pre- 
pare the pineapple and cover it with powdered 
sugar and sprinkle it with the juice of a 
lemon. When ready to serve put Maraschino 
cherries over the top, and pour the juice over 
all; serve in the ice bed as before. 

Mixed Fruit Salad.—Bits of pineapple may 
be mixed also with orange, banana, and pre- 
served cherries, and sugar and a little sherry 
or rum poured over all. This is most deli- 
cious if well chilled. 
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Cherry Salad.—The Cali- 
fornia cherries which come 
in summer are chosen for 
this. They are stoned, laid 
on lettuce, sprinkled with 
powdered parsley, and 
French dressing is poured 
over, and the whole is allowed to 
stand for a little, when the juice 
is turned out and poured over the 

second time. Cost, twenty-five cents 
for six. Time, fifteen minutes. 











CUCUMBER FILLED WITH TOMATOES. 


Cost, six cents for each person.—Time, ten minutes. 


The simplest thing in a vegetable salad is, 
of course, lettuce with French dressing, and 
there is nothing better; yet ome wishes a 
change, and it is easy to find. Put asparagus 
on the lettuce, and pour the dressing over 
both, and serve very cold. Or, put cold boiled 
cauliflower on the lettuce, either in one hand- 
some head, or broken in bits, and cover with 
French dressing as before. String-beans may 
also be served in the same way, or tomatoes. 





GREEN 


PEPPERS WITH SHREDDED CABBAGE. 


Cost for six, twenty-five cents.—Time, twenty minutes. 


Or, dress any one of these and pass mayon- 
naise with it in addition. 

If one wishes something more elaborate, 
there are combinations of vegetables which 























FRUIT SALADS 


are good, especially in the shape of tomatoes 
and cucumbers, which seem made to be used 
together. They may, of course, be sliced and 
laid in a bowl, either with or without ice un- 
derneath, but they may also be served as in 
the illustration, with pretty effect. The rule 
for preparing is an easy one. 

Whole Cucumber Salad.—Cut a slice from 
a cucumber, and scoop out the inside; cut 
bits of tomato in similar size and mix the two 





STRING-BEAN 


SALAD. 


Cort for six, twenty cents.—Time, after beans are cooked, 
fifteen minutes. 


with French dressing. Return to the shell, 
and put each cucumber on a plate by itself, 
on lettuce. Small round balls of cream cheese 
are nice with this. 

(ireen Pepper Salad.—Green peppers make 
a very pretty salad. They are selected as 
large as possible, and as shapely. Then the 
pointed ends are cut off and the seeds taken 
out and a mixture of shredded cabbage and 
celery, or cabbage alone, with a stiff mayon- 
naise, is put in, the cabbage showing at the 
top, and a bed of lettuce hearts is arranged 
for them, the light and dark green contrast- 
ing prettily. 














TOMATO BASKET WITH CUCUMBER JELLY. 2 


Cost for six, \wenty ceuts.—Time of preparing, an hour 


Bean Salad.—Yellow wax-beans cooked un- 
til tender, cooled, and laid in French dress- 
ing for an hour before dinner, may be made 
into a delicious salad by chilling them, ar- 
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ranging them on a round platter on lettuce, 
and putting a mould of mayonnaise in the 
centre. This is made by preparing it half a 
day before it is needed by setting a small cup- 
ful of gelatine in a mould. If this is too 
much trouble, the stiff mayonnaise alone 
may be piled in the centre, with a heart of 
lettuce. 

Tomato Baskets.—One of the daintiest 
summer salads is made by cutting large 
smooth tomatoes into basket shapes, a thing 
easily done, and scooping out the inside; then 
cucumbers are peeled, sliced thin, half as 
many of them as you need baskets, and stew- 
ed with half a cup of water and salt and white 
pepper until they are pulpy. Then they are 
measured, and for every half-pint a quarter 
of a box of powdered gelatine is added, first 
dissolving it in a little water. This is put 
in a dish to harden, and when firm it is bro- 
ken into small pieces and the baskets are fill- 
ed and mayonnaise is put on top of each pile 
of jelly. 

Shrimps in Jelly.—Another pretty salad is 
made by imbedding shrimps in jelly. A box 





ASPIC JELLY WITH SHRIMPS, 
Cost, fifty cents.—Time, half an hour. 


of shrimps is turned out in ice-water for an 
hour to remove their fishy taste; meanwhile 
a lemon jelly is made without the usual 
sweetening, by dissolving half a box of pow- 
dered gelatine in three tablespoonfuls of wa- 
ter, adding to it half a pint of boiling water 
and the juice of two lemons, with a very lit- 
tle salt. This is strained, turned into a ring 
mould, half the box of shrimps are dropped 
in, and all put on ice. When firm, the mould 
is held over boiling water for a moment to 
loosen the jelly, and then turned owt on a 
round platter on lettuce, and the rest of the 
shrimps are piled in the middle, with small 
hearts of the lettuce. Mayonnaise is to be 
passed with the salad. The effect of the 
transparent jelly with the coral - colored 
shrimps is extremely pretty. 
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ITH the extra leisure of summer days in view publishers are 
W putting out an unusual number of interesting books with 

titles and bindings to catch the eye even of him “ who runs.” 
Out-door books, fiction, and the more solid subjects vie with one another 
in attractiveness when one is laying in a stock of reading matter for 
vacation use. For instance, every lover of golf should read and study 
Practical Golf, by Walter J. Travis (Harper & Brothers). No be- 
ginner can fail to be helped by it; few experts will fail to find much in 
it of practical value to them. Mr. Travis writes his book as thoroughly 
and brilliantly as he plays his game. Every difficulty and contingency in 
golf is treated, from the first drive off the tee to the final putt. Much 
practical information is also given as to clubs, balls, and golf-courses. 

Another out-door book for the summer sportsman is H. P. Wells’s 
Fly-rods and Fly-tackle (Harpers). The new edition of this standard 
work is enlarged, improved, and thoroughly up-to-date. It should have a 
place in the satchel of every expert and amateur fisher- 
man. 

In the line of fiction is The Warners, by Gertrude 
Potter Daniels, a story of the struggles of a brave boy xl 
to make something of a life which began under the most i 
discouraging conditions. Anarchy stalks rampant 
through its pages in the person of Cyrus Warner’s 
friend Kirby, a most dramatic incident being the death 
of Kirby’s wife and boy by the bomb he has made for the rout of the 
police. The story has a vivid human interest which carries the reader 
on from cover to cover in pursuit of the fortunes—or better, the mis- 
fortunes—of Cyrus and Betty and of their misguided pretty little daugh- 
ter. They are much like the man in “ The Raven” whom “ unmerciful 
disaster followed fast and followed faster.” In spite, though, of its sad- 
ness the story has strength and is one that appeals much to the sym- 
pathies. It is published by The Jamieson-Higgins Company, of Chicago. 
Mrs. Daniels is a sister of Margaret Horton Potter. whose two novels, 
The House of de Mailly and Uncanonized, have met with such well-de- 
served success. 

In The Tribulations of a Princess, just published by Harper & 
Brothers, one finds a keener interest than in most fiction. This, however, 
is not fiction, but purest fact, told by the anonymous authoress of that 
other most popular and widely read Harper publication, The Martyrdom 
of an Empress. In that book the authoress told the intensely interesting 
story of the unhappy life of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria. In the 
present chronicle one reads the history of another woman’s life, the auto- 
biography of the unknown authoress. Born a princess and brought up 
with the knowledge that her fate would be to marry a prince, she yet 
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had the temerity to love another man. This, however, did not prevent 
her marrying the prince chosen for her, and figuring in many historic 
scenes at European courts and camps. Finally, though, when a duel 
had carried off her uncongenial husband she found happiness in her 


marriage to a British commoner. To all who enjoy reading intimate 
tales of royal and historic persons, whose identities are thinly veiled in 
f 
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the narrative, the book will prove a most exciting one aside from the 
necessary personal interest in the heroine. 

Among other books recently published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
is a splendid collection of the Orations and Essays of Edward John 
Phelps, the eminent diplomat and statesman. The volume is edited by 
J. B. MeCullough, who has done his work admirably. The book will be 
a valuable addition to the libraries of ambitious youths who are striving 
to find the secret of success in the lives of the great men who have pre- 
ceded them. 

Judge Walter S. Cox, retired Justice of the Supreme Court, has given 
to the reading public, through Brentano, an eminently helpful and 
practical book, Lessons in Law for Women. Nothing could be simpler 
or less technical than Judge Cox’s volume, which will fill a demand 
many women feel for information on legal points. 

The Woman’s Book of Sports. just published by 
D. Appleton & Co., is a volume of short chapters, many 
of which originally appeared in Harrer’s Bazar, and 
deals with the out-door sports in which women indulge. my 
No woman who does indulge in those sports should fail 
to carry it with her in her trunk, and keep it ready for 
reference. It is eminently practical. The author, J. 

if Parmly Paret, knows his subject, and has given in each sport—golf, lawn- 
NY 
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tennis, bicycling, swimming, and cat-boat sailing—the points which will 
,¥/ be most useful to his readers. A chapter on men’s sports from a woman’s 
Wy point of view will be a boon to the men who have to explain baseball, 
football, and vacht-racing to their feminine relatives and friends. 
A good book for the house-keeping woman to take with her on her 

,.. Summer outing, to mansion or mountain camp, is Elements of the 
* Theory and Practice of Cookery, which the Macmillan Co. has recently 
put on the market. While this is in form and purpose a school text- 
book, it has in it stores of information for the home maker. The 
\ authors, Mary E. Williams and Katharine Rolston Fisher, both of them 
Y experienced in teaching cookery to the children in the New York public 
schools, have well known how to describe the difficult chemistry of food 
ey in such manner as to be intelligible to the merest amateur. 
ya The English translation of Emile Zola’s latest book, Labor, which was 
7 published serially in Harper’s Werkty, and has since been issued in 
% book form by Harper & Brothers, while hardly what one would call 
.L, -vaeation literature, is yet a good book to carry away with one to read 
Ww on the cold, rainy days when driving, swimming, and golf are out of the 
| question. 
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Norn. —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size 
including street, city, and state legibly written. 
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of pattern desired, together with full address, 


In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances may be made in form 





of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


ment, see advertisement pages. 
SUMMER COSTUME 


S a suggestion for the making of dainty 
summer gowns for garden parties, this 
new model, shown in the accompany- 

ing illustration, and numbered in the cut- 
pattern list as No. 387, is given. The original 


gown was of white 
peau de soie and 
mousseline de soie 
over a white taffeta 
lining, the outlin- 
ing of bodice and 
over-skirt being of 
the very effective 
flowered trimming 
which is such a 
feature on many of 
the summer gowns. 
This is in the nat- 
ural colors, pink 
reses and green 
leaves outlined with 
gold, or any other 
flower in its own 
color. The design, 
however, may be 
copied in other ma- 
terials for a gown 
for less ceremonious 
occasions. It might 
be used for lawn 
made over a con- 
trasting color of 
muslin, and the 
trimming of white, 
black, or écru lace. 
For foulards, too, 
the model is a good 
one. But in the 
original materials 
it was a charming 
creation. 

The pattern con- 
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sists of twenty-one pieces, as follows: In the 


lining are twelve pieces, being one-half of 


+: angle 





YOUNG WOMAN’S, SUMMER COSTU ME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 387.—Price, 50 cents. 


front gore of skirt, one side gore, one back 
gore, band, and one-half of shaped ruffle; and 
for the waist, one front, one side form, one 
back, facing for front of waist, upper sleeve 
portion, under sleeve portion, and standing 


collar shape. For 
the outside of waist 
the forms are one- 
half of back and 
one-half of front 
and one sleeve por- 
tion to be cut in the 
mousseline de soie, 
each piece of pat- 
tern being perfo- 
rated to show places 
for tucks, which are 
to be one-quarter 
inch wide each; 
and for the peau 
de soie bodice are 
one-half of front, 
one-half of back, 
and one sleeve por- 
tion, this to be 
made with outer 
seam from wrist to 
elbow only. These 
bodice portions are 
perforated to show 
the place for trim- 
ming. The outside 
skirt has pattern 
of one-half of 
mousseline _ ruffle, 
perforated to show 
places for half- 
inch tucks. This 
ruffle reaches at the 
back to the belt, 
showing under the 
sash between the 
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edges of the over- 
skirt. For the over- 
skirt the pattern is 
one-half of front 
gore and one side 
form, perforated for 
trimming. 

The amount of 
material needed for 
the gown is 5 yards 
of peau de soie 24 
inches wide; 8 yards 
of mousseline de soie, 
which is 46 inches 
wide; and 13 yards 
of taffeta 19 inches 
in width. If a side- 
pleated ruffle is de- 
sired on the drop: 
skirt instead of the 
circular one, 1 yard 
more silk will be re- 
quired. 

Elaborate as the 
gown appears when 
completed, it is not 
in any way a diffi- 
cult one for the home 
dressmaker to put 
together. The mak- 
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PATTERNS 


CHILD’S ORGANDIE FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 386.—Price, 35 cents, 


ing of lining is, of course, quite simple. The 
ruffle of mousseline for skirt and the yoke and 
sleeve parts are easily adjusted after the 
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BACK OF NO. 387. 


simple, straight tucks 
have been run in. 
And even the fitting 
over it of the over- 
skirt and bodice por- 
tions is a very sim- 
ple matter, as the 
darts and places for 
trimming are clearly 
marked. A satin 
ribbon sash tied in a 
single bow at the 
back falls to the 
tucks on the ruffle. 
The pattern is made 
in five sizes for wo- 
men—32, 34, 36, 38, 
and 40 inches bust 
measure. The price 
is 50 cents, 25 cents 
for either waist or 
skirt if purchased 
separately. 
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CHILD’S FROCK 


SIMPLY made 

but most effec- 
tive design for a 
child’s organdie frock 
is given here as cut 
pattern No. 386. 
The body of the dress 
is in one straight 
piece, ~ tucked in 
groups from neck to 
below the waist, and 
left to stand out in 
fulness below. Be- 
tween these groups 
of tucks are vertical 
rows of lace or nain- 
sook insertion. The 
organdie under these 
bands may be cut 
away or not, as pre- 
ferred, after the in- 
sertion is stitched in 
place. Collar and 
sleeves are made in 
exactly the same 
fashion as the skirt, 
tucked and banded 
with insertion. The 


frock may be worn low in the neck and with 
elbow sleeves, as shown in the illustration, or 
with a high-neck and long-sleeve guimpe. 
The prettiest material to use for this 
model is sheer white organdie, and in this, 
for a child ten years old, the organdie being 
32 inches wide, 5 yards will be required for 


the frock. For each 
size smaller 14 yard 
less material will 
be required. The 
pattern is made in 
sizes for children of 
4, 6, 8, and 10 years, 
and the price is 35 
cents. There are 
only -three pieces in 
the pattern, each one 
being perforated to 
show the places for 
tucks. These pieces 
are one-half of skirt, 
one collar form, and 
one sleeve form. The 
space iscalculated for 
one-inch insertiort. 
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BACK OF NO. 3886. 
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ing woman. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 
() N one of the trains entering New York last Saturday a woman 


afforded her fellow-passengers an unconscious but powerful object- 

lesson. With the woman was a little girl, about six years old. 
The day was warm, and through the open windows the dust drifted in a 
fine gray cloud. Every passenger was exceedingly uncomfortable, but 
each forgot his discomfort in the spectacle of that suffering child. 

The mother began operations by seating her 
little daughter beside her with a thump that 
made the infant’s teeth rattle. Then, at inter- 
vals of one or two minutes during the weary 
journey she paid the child these maternal attentions: She took off her 
hat; she smoothed her hair; she put the hat on again; she removed the 
child’s little jacket, and put it on again; she straightened her collar; she 
wiped her face with her handkerchief; she removed an imaginary cinder 
from her eye; she smoothed her hair again; she took off and retied the 
ribbon on her hair; she stood her up and smoothed her down; she un- 
fastened the bow at her neck and retied it. 

Over and over she followed this programme while the awe-struck pas- 
sengers looked on.. The child accepted the situation with grim endur- 
ance. Evidently she had been used to it all of her short life. The world 
to her was a strange place where mothers exhausted their nervous energy 
in useless attentions to little girls. Her small face was pathetically sad 
and tired. When the journey’s end was reached she rose wearily, was put 
through it all once more, and got languidly off the car. 

Among those who watched the scene was a prominent New York 
specialist in nervous diseases. He turned to the writer and summed 
up the entire situation in one sentence which has in it a sermon for every 
American mother. 

“Each touch,” he said, grimly, “pushes that child a little nearer 
to the doors of the sanitarium that will some day open for her.” 

There were other mothers on the train. Perhaps they took the lesson 
home. 





This for Mothers 











OW the woman question is, How shall I keep cool? Duty or in- 
clination may keep one in town during the warm months. Common- 
sense may make the experience a pleasant one. 

The heat has few terrors for the woman who is immaculately neat, and 
who knows what not to eat. Baths and proper diet are at all times vital 
in their effect on health. In hot weather they 
are of supreme importance. Two tub-baths a 
day, in water the temperature of the body, are 
not too many through July and August, even 
for those fragile beings whose “ physicians forbid daily bathing.” Little 





Warm Weather Hygiene 











“red meat” should be eaten in the summer. Fish, game, eggs, salads, fruits 
in season, and vegetables of all kinds, offer sufficient variety to please the most exact- 
At least two quarts of water should be drunk during the twenty-four hours, 
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five women that morning, who did not suspect that she was starving; it was only by 


chance that I discovered it. Yet I am an active member of half a dozen organizations 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


and seven hours of sleep should satisfy all but extremely nervous 
persons. 

These suggestions are few and simple, but many women have paid 
hundreds of dollars in doctors’ fees without securing advice as practical 
and helpful. 


HE day was warm, as June days in New York are prone to be. The 

Woman. had run into town to do some shopping, and half a 
dozen small but irritating experiences during the morning had not 
added to the serenity of her soul. The friends she had left behind 
her at the sea-shore were at that time, she knew, lounging in their rooms, 
wearing cool wrappers, and reading or chat- 
ting idly together. Her fate, by contrast, 
seemed very hard. Gloom claimed her as she 
pushed her way through a crowded shop and 
found the department she was seeking. Here she lost sight. of her own 
discomfort in a sudden interest in the saleswoman who attended her. 
The employée of the great establishment looked oddly out of place there. 
Her fellow-clerks were bright, alert, well-dressed, well-fed women. She 
was pathetically old, painfully thin, heart-rendingly shabby. She served 
the customer with a fluttering, nervous deference. Her thin arms looked 
unfit for the burden of the great boxes she lifted from the shelves, but 
she brought down one after another with the strained anxious smile of 
one resolved to please at any cost. Her hands trembled a little, and her 
voice was hollow, but her speech and manner, aside from her nervousness, 
were those of a gentlewoman—one who “ had seen better days.” 

The Woman asked a few personal questions and she answered them 
readily enough. No, she was not regularly employed here, unfortu- 
nately. She had been out of work all summer, and had secured this posi- 
tion a few days before, only for the week, however, as substitute for 
another clerk who was ill. They were very good to give it to her; she 
had despaired of finding anything during the dull season—and there was 
an old mother at home— Then the voice broke a little and the tears 
fell. She turned her back hastily and busied herself replacing the boxes 
on the shelves, but the whole truth came out at last. She was hungry, 
and the mother at home was hungry. They had eaten nothing for two 
days; she walked to and from her work—two miles night and morning— 
as she had no car fare. But Saturday—the day after to-morrow—she 
would get her wages, and if they could hold out until then— The Woman 
was not an especially sentimental person, but her eyes were wet as she 
told the story to her friends that night on the hotel veranda. 

“Of course,” she ended, “I took her out to luncheon and then I went 
to her home and put in a supply of things for her mother—a dear old 
woman, so sweet and patient. Now Mr. Marsh has promised mea 
place for them here, and they are coming out next week to take charge 
of the mending in the linen-room. But I’ve learned two things to-day: 
one is, to be grateful for what I have. The other is, that we women waste 
our opportunities for good by looking for big things to do and neglecting 
the little things that lie all around us. She must have waited on twenty- 





One of her Sisters 











for improving the condition of the poor!” 
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A WEEK OFF 

Heap or Firm. “1 shall 
not be well enough to be 
at the office for several 
days.” 

Crerk. “ Why, you look 
all right now, sir.” 

Heap or Firm. “ But 
I’m going shopping with 
my wife this afternoon.” 





HARDER 

Autuor. “There! I’ve 
finished that novel in 
three weeks, and now I 
must not be interrupted 
for six months.” 

His Wire. “ What are 
you going to do now?” 

Avutnor. “ I’m going to 
write a short story.” 





A FACTOR 


Tue Fatner. “How 
many detectives do you 
think will be enough to 
guard the wedding-pres- 
ents?” 

Cuter. “About how 
many guests will there 

ost 











“ Dear ME! I WONDER WHICH OF THESE BABIES 
WAS ORDERED BY THAT FAMILY IN LANCASTER.” 














BUGS (playing tag on globe). “ OXE—tTWwo— 
“ BEG PARDON, SIR. YOUR HAT-BRUSH FOR JUST THREE, FOR WILLIE BUG, HIDING DOWN THERE IN 
A FEW MINUTES.” BROOKLYN.” 
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“Pet, YOU'VE CARRIED THAT BOOK IN YOUR HANDS FOR TWO DAYS, AND YOU HAVEN’T READ 
A LINE.” 


} “TI KNOW, DEARIE; BUT IT KEEPS OTHERS FROM THINKING THAT WE ARE ON OUR HONEY- 
MOON.” 

















das 

“ WHAT IS THE MATTER, GWENDOLIN ?” 

“ Boo-100! I DON’T WANT TO LEAVE YOU.” 

* YoU WON’T HAVE TO LEAVE PAPA, DARLING.” 
“ TLE. HAVE TO GO ON MY WEDDING-TOUR! Boo- “ Wor DID YER GET FER YOUR BIRTHDAY?” 

HOO! BOO-HOO!” “Ou! PA SKIPPED HIS REGULAR LICKIN’: 
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AUNT JULIE. “ Now, ToMMy, THAT’S A NICE 
poy! Do THE CHURNING, AND AS A REWARD I'LL 
LET YOU TURN THE WRINGER FOR THE NEW WASH- 
ING-MACHINE.” 


SAFE AND SURE 
First M.D, “I don’t believe in trying experi- 
ments, do you?” 
Seconp M.D. “ No, not unless you are sure the 
patient will recover.” 

















“ HAVE YOU GOT ANY. DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT- 
RINGS WOT DON’T COST MORE’N TEN CENTS, MIS- 
TER?” 


AN OPINION 


First Citizen. “It is denied that Bryan has 
retired.” 

Seconp Crrizen. “I never said he would. He 
has been retired.” 
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A DILEMMA 

PaRKE. “ My wife took me 
by surprise yesterday by fix- 
ing up a special room for 
me to work in.” 

LANE. “ That’s too bad.” 

ParRKeE. “Isn’t it? And 
the worst of it is I am afraid 
I’ll have to use it.” 


AN INFERENCE 
Mrs. Wituersy. “I had to 
wait four cable-cars before 
one would stop.” 
WitTHerpy. “ And then was 
there a blockade ?”’ 


CHARLES HENRY. 
YOU A WHOLE YEAR! 
COME TO SPEAK!” 

CORDELIA. “ Brute! 
A WOMAN IN SUSPENSE.” 


“ CorRDELIA, I'VE LOVED 
Now I FEEL THE TIME HAS 


So LIKE A MAN TO KEEP 

















| - By- 


J\ARGARET E. CALDWELL. 


PERSONS: 
May, who has been engaged two months. 
Newt, Anna, and Bras, her three friends. 


Praor.—A small summer resort on Lake Erie, 
Time.—July 
& May (holding an 
open letter in her 
hand). Will does write 
such a good letter! 
Wouldn't you girls like 
to hear it ? [ Silence. 
Bess (hesitatingly). 
Why, yes, if you would 
like to read it to us. 
May (very brightly). 





7 “ Met Wilcox.” 


It’s so interesting that 
I should really enjoy 
hear it. 
(Begins to read, proud- 
ly.) ‘*Room No. —, 
Endicott Square Build- 
ing, Buffalo, New York, 


having you 


ss 


It’s awfully hot here in town. 


Oh, I 
will care for this along here. 
CS a Po 


my own—” don’t know that 


jTNC LETTE 





Wish I 
were rich so I could go to the lake where 
you 
Let me see 
Ha! ha! 
Oh dear me! the ridiculous fel- 







OW. eh... ite og oil oe 
Now did you ever! & 
Um....m. (Reads 

again.) ‘* Met Wilcox 

on the street to-day. 

He and his wife are 


as happy as two turtle- 
doves, but not as hap- 
py as I shall—” 
pshaw ! 


Oh, 
girls 





Ws 
“ Awfully hot!’ 


you 


wouldn't be interested 
Sen GOs. a... eek 
Um...m. (Laughs 
|. RS ae 
est ee Oh, the 


Oh, my good- 


July 17, 190-.”" Um.. ness!...... (Laughs 
po OE Kio 6 eae nes ee ear ae 
You wouldn't care for ee: .. Sele i 
the very first . . 1 Pe Who ever heard the 
* wee EAL Oia en! “Wouldn't you girls like to hear it?’ ; i 
Um... Let me see ‘ 8 ere. hikcgen es 
Oh yes! (Reads.) mm.... Whata boy! 


pay (Reads, explosively and joyfully.) 
‘““Will.” (Looks up, bliss in every feature.) 
Now wasn’t that a good letter ? [ Silence. 

Nell, Anna, and “ 
Bess (emphatically). 
Very. 











(DH E 
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OUSEKEEPERS have food for much suggestive reflection in some 
of the experiments recently conducted by scientists on the manner 
in which disease germs may be carried. In particular are the re- 

sults obtained concerning the mosquito and house-fly of value to the 
director of the household. It has been conclusively demonstrated that 
mosquitoes alone are responsible for the dissemination of malarious 
diseases, while to the flies must be attributed much more wholesale 
transmission of infection. The fly has heretofore been acquitted of any- 
thing more than a disagreeable, irritating presence, but he must now come 
under the ban of a dangerous pest, to be kept out of the house as far as 
possible and certainly to be warded off from contact with the skin. His 
fondness for all sorts of unclean things, from refuse heaps to old sores, 
together with the gummy substance that helps his locomotion when walk- 
ing upside down on the ceiling, gives him peculiar facilities for securing, 
carrying, and depositing malignant germs where they will do the most 
harm. Keep flies out of the house absolutely as you would any other pest. 
It is possible to do so easily in city houses and with small difficulty in de- 
tached village and country places. For kitchens the best screens are 
those fitted into a frame the size of the entire window and then clasped 
in place with a hook and staple. This is the only sort that resists the 
carelessness of the kitchen maids, who are not to be depended upon to 
keep half-sereens in place. Adjustable screens for the rest of the house 
are cheap and convenient, and every window should be fitted with them, 
while sereen doors should go at all entrance thresholds. For the summer 
quarters, if they chance to be in farm-house or summer boarding-house, 
the windows of one’s rooms may be cheaply and quickly screened by 
tacking mosquito netting over the entire window opening, either inside 
or out, according as the shutters must be adjusted. With all these pre- 
cautions safety is still not secured if dogs and cats are kept in too close 
intimacy. A dog that is permitted to sleep on the bed of a child needs 
more care than the child, in the way of washing and disinfecting, before 
he is a safe companion. Fleas and other parasites common to dogs and 
cats are as much to be feared as flies. It is not necessary to be overcome 
with this rather alarming knowledge; when causes are definitely learned 
prevention becomes simplified. 


“Tt may be fancy,” says a woman lately returned from a long resi- 
dence in Germany, “but no coffee seems so delicious to me as that 
prepared exactly after the method of my dear old German landlady. 
The coffee was made after the usual fashion of a brief boiling and settling 
with cold water, but at the table she invariably concocted my breakfast 
cup by pouring into it from two vessels at the same time hot, not scalded, 
milk, and coffee, explaining that in this way only was the combination 
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the most agreeable as well as the most wholesome. It is certain that I 
drank my daily cup there without the slightest inconvenience, although 


previously I had often been obliged to discontinue coffee occasionally for 
weeks at a time.” 


their mothers, and are probably teaching their daughters, that the light 
batters for pancakes, fritters, etc., should be put together quickly and 
cooked at once. Cooking-teachers say, on the contrary, that the in- 
gredients should be mixed fully two hours before the batter is needed. 


This gives the flour a chance to swell, and the batter is the better and the 
more wholesome. 


—-¥ —___ 1 —_—__¥p 





Question almost any doctor and he will tell you that few persons drink 
enough water. Three pints a day is the minimum allowance granted by 
the profession as necessary for the proper flushing out of the system. “It 
is about the hardest thing I do,” said a physician, recently, “to get 
through this allowance myself, but it is one of the few prescriptions I 
scatter so freely among my patients that I really live up to in my own 
practice.” The water must not be drunk at meals, but it should be ab- 
sorbed at some time during the sixteen or eighteen waking hours. Among 
the Arabs water is drunk only in the evening, the supply taken then being 
sufficient to last through the twenty-four hours. In these days of many 
a glass jars it is convenient to measure the three pints in three jars of a 9 
pint each, and keeping this water uncovered in the ice-chest is a good 
way to secure a pleasant temperature. 


The expert way of doing things is often found to be directly opposite : 
to the accustomed way. For example, most housekeepers were taught by 





Tiled kitchens or those with a fine, hard paint finish are the ambition 
of every modern housekeeper. In such a kitchen, which is a part of a 
costly home in New York, the cook explained to an admiring visitor the 
other day that he could stand with his back to the range and use the 
- garden hose over all the rest of the room, without the slightest injury to 

the room, and that he had done it more than once. The floor, walls, and 
ceiling are tiled; sink, tables, kneading-board, ete., are porcelain, marble, 
and glass, all impervious, of course, to any amount of water. Such 
kitchens, however, are very expensive, and not for the average home 
until some cheaper water-proof material is discovered or invented. To 
take a long drop from this ideal standard the housekeeper of moderate 





income will find a useful substitute for the walls of kitchens, butlers’ 
pantries, and bath-rooms in the marbled enamelled cloth to be found at 
every house-furnishing counter. It can be fitted as neatly as paper if a 
little glue is added to the paste by which it is put on. It is cheaper than 
paint, more durable than even the water-proof papers, and as it comes now 
in marbled and tiled designs it contributes a neat and attractive appear- 
ance to the room in which it is used, this with white-painted wood-work 
and a pretty floor-covering. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 


correspondeuce is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Luctnpa.—I will tell you as fully as I can 
just how an evening reception—not a very usual 
entertainment, by-the-way—should be given. The 
invitations for such a formal affair as the one 
that is planned should be engraved. At present 
ecards are more fashionable than notes. The size 
most in vogue is five by three inches. The cards 
are made of heavy white card-board and the type 
is Old English. The invitations for a reception 
given by one married couple in honor of another 
married couple would read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Lane 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank’s company 
On Thursday evening, July the eleventh 
from eight until ten o’clock 
to meet 
and Mrs. Warren Douglas 
122 East Street 
New York. 


Mr. 





These cards are put into envelopes which fit 
them exactly, are left unsealed, and are slipped 
into outside envelopes, and sealed and stamped. 
On the inside. envelopes are written the names 
merely of the person or persons to whom the in- 
vitation is sent; on the outside envelopes are 
written the names and addresses. In sending 
invitations to a family of mother, father, son, and 
daughter, one invitation, the inside and outside 
envelopes, should be addressed as 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stone 
Miss Stone. 


Another invitation should be sent separately 
to the son. Both invitations may be enclosed in 
one outside envelope, but it is better form to send 
them separately. Never send any kind of an 
invitation addressed to Mr. and Mrs. and 
family. It is very bad form. A daughter or 
daughters may be included in the invitation sent 
to the parents, the envelope being addressed as 
above, or to Mrs. Charles White and The Misses 
White, but separate invitations are sent to the 
son or sons. This form is always observed in 
polite society. The invitations should be sent 
about two weeks before the reception. They may 
be mailed, but, unless one lives in a big city, and 
even then when it is possible, it is better to have 
them sent by hand. On the evening of the recep- 
tion the house should be well lighted—but not 
too glaringly —and candle or lamp light used 
where possible. It should not be overheated. The 
musicians should sit in the hall behind a screen 
hidden by palms and tall plants, where, although 
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not seen, they may be heard in the receiving-rooms. 
The rooms should be decorated with palms and 
as many flowers as one can afford. A man or 
maid should stand at the front door to open and 
shut it for the guests. Another man should open 
the carriage doors, and a carpet should be spread 
from the curb to the front door up the steps. 
An awning should be used, too, if necessary. The 
guests at an evening reception will need dress- 
ing-rooms, and separate rooms should be provided, 
of course, for the men and the women. There 
should be a man in the men’s room, a maid in the 
women’s. The person who opens the front door 
should tell the guests where the dressing-rooms 
are located. The host and hostess may receive 
together; the host stands nearest the door, the 
hostess next, and the couple in whose honor the 
entertainment is given on the other side of the 
hostess—the wife nearest to her. At any such 
entertainment given in New York now there is a 
man who stands at the entrance to the receiving- 
room, just outside the door, to announce the 
guests as they enter. The receiving party should 
stand throughout the evening. They should be 
ready to meet every guest, and to say farewell 
to all as they go. The refreshments should be 
served in the dining-room from a large table 
which stands in the middle of the room. A 
suitable menu and one not too elaborate would 
be: 


Bouillon. 

Lobster creamed or a la Newburg; rolls and 
sandwiches. 

Patties of creamed chicken and mushrooms. 

Jellied tongue and salad. 
Ices; ice-creams and wine jelly; cake. 
Strawberries. 
Candies; coffee in demi-tasses. 


Punch or wine or lemonade, or all may be 
served with the supper. 


J.—Indeed I am only too glad to “ answer a 
few questions” which are prefaced by such a 
charming note. Damask dinner-cloths and nap- 
kins should have a hem a+ trifle less than a 
quarter of an inch wide; this should be hand- 
sewed, and very neatly done. The fashion at 
present is to have hem-stitched napkins for break- 
fast, luncheon, and supper, and they are prefer- 
able to fringed napkins; they launder much bet- 
ter. Hem-stitched napkins are also used for 
dinner, but these are much larger than those 
used at breakfast and luncheon. Dinner napkins 
should be from five-eighths to seven-eighths of a 
yard square; breakfast and luncheon napkins 
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from fourteen inches to twenty-two inches 
square. It is custumary to have a_polished- 
top table and a pretty centre-piece of embroidered 
linen for breakfast and luncheon, or a small 
damask hem-stitched cloth which just covers the 
top of the table. If it seems extravagant to use 
hem-stitched napkins for breakfast and luncheon, 
use plain hemmed napkins—the same size hem as 
on dinner napkins—of the sizes given above. 
Luncheon napkins with a colored border are not 
as much seen now as they used to be, but they 
are still used. At a dinner or luncheon the 
hostess is always the person to make the move 
to rise from the table, but she must not in- 
terrupt any interesting conversation by too 
abrupt a move. When she rises all the other 
ladies rise immediately. A single woman should 
always leave a card for the hostess par excel- 
lence of the household where she calls, and she 
may leave one for all the other ladies inclusive, 
asking for “ the ladies,” or, if she wishes to be 
very punctilious and exact, leave one for each 
person she wishes to see. In calling upon a 
married couple a single woman leaves only one 
card, and asks for “ Mrs. White.” It is not ne- 
cessary to leave a card for the husband. It is 
hard to tell you of any graceful little speech of 
congratulation, so much depénds on circum- 
stances. 


M. A. B.—I am glad that you feel we are able 
to be of service to you, and that you rate our 
authority so high. I will answer the questions in 
the order vou put them. No,it is not considered 
paying off such social obligations as dinner and 
luncheon invitations to send invitations to a re- 
ception or a tea. However, much has to be taken 
into consideration in answering such a question. 
Perhaps the persons who have been entertained 
at a dinner or a luncheon, do not feel that they 
can afford to return the obligation in the same 
way; perhaps the only way that they are able 
to show hospitality is by giving a tea or a recep- 


tion, and if that is the case no one could feel 
hurt or take it amiss that the more elaborate 
entertainment has not been returned. With 


many people it is a question of expense, and while 
I think it better to ask one’s friends to the 
simplest kind of a dinner or luncheon to show 
that one is doing all that ‘is possible in the way 
of hospitality, I know how hard it is for a hostess 
to entertain in a very modest way when she has 
been entertained elaborately—her pride suffers. 
A luncheon invitation does not exactly cancel 
a dinner invitation; it may show the entertain- 
er one’s good intentions, and it is much more 
courteous to return a dinner invitation by an in- 
vitation to luncheon than by an invitation to a 
tea or reception. Nevertheless, a dinner should 
be returned by a dinner if one is able to enter- 
tain in that way. An answer should be sent im- 
mediately on receiving an invitation to every 
kind of an entertainment excepting a tea, a day, 
or where one’s card sent at the time of the en- 
tertainment is sufficient acknowledgment of the 
invitation. It is especially important to answer 
dinner, luncheon, and card-party invitations at 
once. It depends on what kind of a dinner, 
luncheon, or card party is given whether formal 
or informal invitations are correct. For a large 
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and formal function formal invitations would be 
en réegle; for any other kind personal notes word- 
ed in the first person are proper. For a card 
party it is a little different; one usually invites 
twenty or twenty-five guests, and for that num- 
ber it is not incorrect to send formal invitations, 
and it is much more common to have formal in- 
vitations for such an entertainment than for the 
other two. Your next question must be answered 
in the same way as your first two questions. 
Such a reception as you describe is different from 
an ordinary tea or day, and an invitation to it 
would demand,’ all other considerations aside, as 
a return, an invitation to an elaborate reception 
also; it certainly would demand an after-call, 
whereas an ordinary tea or a day leaves the 
hostess in debt to her visitors. 


Cuurcnh Weppine.—Of all times of the year 
June is the month of months for a wedding. 
Your idea of a rose or daisy function is in har- 
mony with the season; yes, it must be one or the 
other, which depends on what you want to spend, 
for unless you have at your command a rose- 
garden with an unlimited number of rose-bushes 
to plunder, it will cost much more to get them 
than to get the daisies. At a daisy wedding I 
attended the chancel was banked with tall palms 
on tiers of benches with daisy - bushes growing 
in pots in front. The reading-desk had a bed 
of daisies on it. At the post of every pew was a 
big bunch of daisies tied with yellow ribbon. 
The bridemaids carried big bunches of daisies 
tied with white satin ribbon falling in long 
streamers to the hems of their dresses. The 
ushers had boutonni@res of daisies. The bride 
carried a prayer-book and no flowers. On the 
galleries the daisies, made into garlands, were 
festooned, and over the arch of the door of the 
aisle up and down which the bridal party walked 
was a wreath of daisies. The house for the re- 
ception was decorated throughout with daisies— 
growing in pots, massed in the fireplaces, fes- 
tooned over the doorways and about the walls, 
twined up the banisters of the stairs, and made 
into bunches for the stair-posts, and on the re- 
freshment table—and the only cost was the palms 
and the flowers growing in pots. Do have the 
daisies. I think you incline to them, but if I am 
mistaken, the same ideas may be carried out in 
roses. Keep, however, to two colors, white and 
red, or pink and white, for a variety of color is 
not attractive in flower decorations—even in 
roses. To be in harmony with the daisy decora- 
tions the bridemaids at the wedding should wear 
dresses made of some white airy light material 
like silk mull or chiffon or thin muslin. Pret- 
ty costumes would be white dresses with sashes 
of light yellow chiffon or liberty gauze, and 
large picture-hats of Leghorn or some fancy straw 
trimmed with yellow tips. It would be prettier 
to have the maid of honor wear a light yellow 
dress than a green; this should be made like the 
dresses of the bridemaids, only differing in the 
color; the sash, for instance, could be white, 
and the trimming of the hat correspond. I think 
at a June wedding hats would be prettier than 
veils for the bridemaids; the bride should wear 
the conventional veil. At a six-o’clock summer 
wedding the ushers, best man, and groom should 
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not wear dress-suits; frock-coats with light 
gray trousers and white waistcoats would be the 
correct costume, with white ties and white 
gloves. The bride’s parents pay almost every ex- 
pense in connection with a wedding; they pay 
for opening the church, the music, the carriages, 
and all in connection with the house and re- 
ception—everything, in fact, but the minister's 
fee, and the bouquets the bride and the bride- 
maids carry, and the ushers’ boutonniéres, gloves, 
and neck-ties; these the groom provides, and he 
also pays for the carriage in which he and the 
bride drive away from the house when they 
start on their wedding journey. 


Bive-Grass Wipow.—A Kaffeeklatsch is a 
German entertainment. The feminine guests— 
for none but feminine are ever invited—are sup- 
posed to bring their work-bags and work and 
“make an afternoon of it.” They remove their 
wraps and gloves in the dressing-room—and they 
may even take off their hats without impro- 
priety; they sit down sociably and “ klatsch” or 
gossip fer an hour or two before the refresh- 
ments are served. Then the German “ goodies ” 
are brought in on trays and passed, or the ladies 
are asked to walk into the dining-room where the 
German feast is spread on the dining-table—you 
may do whichever suits you best. Nothing 
should be served but eatables peculiar to Ger- 
many, and coffee is the feature of importance! 
Nice little sandwiches made of German brown 
bread with caraway seeds should be piled on a 
platter with a dainty doily underneath. Pretzel 
and zwieback should be on their respective plates 
on doilies; jam sandwiches made of white bread 
eut as thin as possible should be in evidence, 
and for cake nothing is nicer than German apple- 
cake or coffee-cake, or some of the small German 
fancy cakes that one may get at almost any con- 
fectioner’s. Sweets—German chocolates and can- 
dies with German mottoes—should be on pretty 
little dishes, and candied fruits also. Coffee, hot 
and cold and iced, should be offered. Hot coffee 
should be poured into demi-tasses, and served 
as for after dinner; coffee prepared with milk 
and sugar and thoroughly chilled should be served 
in tall glasses with sweetened whipped cream 
on top, and a spoon should be served with each 
glassful. Café parfait or café frappé should be 
served in small punch glasses. The guests should 
be given a choice of which kind of coffee bever- 
age they want; they may, of course, take two 
kinds. I should not advise you to have anything 
else. Make coffee the feature, and have the 
German breads and cakes, and I know your 
guests will enjoy the original fare. The table 
should look inviting with flowers and candles, 
and a pretty embroidered centre-piece and the lit- 
tle dishes and platters. I must add my very 
grateful thanks for all you write. You will find 
in another answer a suggestion for amusing a 
company at a “ Kaffeeklatsch ” which may appeal 
to you. 


F. B. H.—I am so sorry that we cannot comply 
with your request and give you here directions 
for playing bridge whist. But what we could 
give would be of little help. The game is too 
intricate to be described in this department. 
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There are several entire books written to de- 
scribe the game, and even with these one would 
find it hard to understand if one did not have an 
experienced teacher. If you will send an address- 
ed envelope I will give you the name of the best 
book, but I warn you in advance that it will not 
be of great help. Get some one who understands 
the game to teach you, and take a course of les- 
sons. It is the only way to learn bridge whist, 
and it will take more than one course of lessons 
for you to master it unless you are much quicker 
than the majority of women. In New York and 
in other cities the bridge whist teachers are reap- 
ing small fortunes, for the game has taken tre- 
mendous hold of society. I wish I could do more 
than give you this advice. 


Carriz.— Why do you not have a Kaffee- 
klatsch with some sort of an entertainment pre- 
ceding the refreshments? There could be no bet- 
ter way of entertaining a dozen or fifteen ladies, 
for you know at a Kaffeeklatsch the feminine 
guests are supposed to remove their wraps and 
spend the afternoon. Why do you not have some 
one recite to music and give German selections 
—translations of Heine, or Schiller, or Goethe? 
Nothing could be more “up to date,” and the 
German idea is still carried out. Or have a 
needle-work contest. Get as many small dolls as 
there will be women present, and all the odds 
and ends of stuffs, lace, and ribbons that you can 
pick up to dress them with, and make each of 
your guests dress a doll; after the work is done, 
take a vote as to the prettiest doll, and award a 
prize of a pretty work-bag to the person voted 
most successful. Or have a button-hole contest 
where a prize is given to the one who can make 
the most button-holes in a given time. You will 
find an original entertainment of this sort will 
take with your guests, and if you give the dressed 
dolls to some fair later, two results will have 
been accomplished. You could have a ¢ombina- 
tion musical and recitation afternoon with in- 
strumental and vocal music all from some Ger- 
man com r, if you preferred it to the work, 
or you might have a card party with the German 
refreshments later. I am puzzled to know what 
to suggest to you for the other entertainment. 
Why not a conventional luncheon? I should ad- 
vise that by all means, unless you wish to have 
such an entertainment as I have suggested or a 
eard rty. For any of these the invitations 
should Sea personal notes worded in the following 
form: 

MONTAGUE TERRACE. 

My pear Mrs. Wiison,—It will give me great 
pleasure if you will take luncheon with me in- 
formally on Tuesday, July the twenty-third, at 
half past one o’clock. Hoping that you have no 
engagement for that time, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLA WESTERHOUSE. 

Tuesday, July the ninth. 

You may substitute for “luncheon” whatever 
form of entertainment you intend to provide, and 
say instead, “ come for an afternoon of cards,” or 
“to a seven-handed euchre party,” or “to hear 
some music,” ete. The invitations may be mail- 
ed. but it is more correct to send them by hand. 
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If you decide on the luncheon, have the following 
menu: 
Grape-fruit. 
Clam bouillon with whipped cream. 
Soft-shell crabs on cresses. 

Broiled spring chicken, new potatoes, green pease. 
Tomatoes dressed with mayonnaise on lettuce, 
with cream cheese and heated biscuits. 
Strawberry short-cakes. 

Candies. Coffee. 


You will find in answer to “ Margaret,” Bazar 
No. 11, “ M.,” No. 8, “ A. D.,” No. 7, suggestions 
which will be helpful in the service and arrange- 
ments. 


A Susscrrper.—I have hunted up the eti- 
quette of Catholic weddings, but I cannot dis- 
cover that the forms are very different from 
those of Protestant weddings, although the for- 
malities depend somewhat on the circumstances 
ot the people who are married and on the kind 
of a wedding that they wish to have. A cere- 
monious Catholic marriage, while of course an 
entirely different function, as regards the ser- 
vice and religious forms, from a Protestant func- 
tion, may be carried out on much the same plan 
as the latter, with a best man, ushers, bridemaids, 
and attendants. I am a little in doubt as to 
what you mean by a “master of ceremonies,” 
but I think his duties are much the same as those 
of a best man. He should help the groom as much 
as he can, and attend to such little details as hav- 
ing ready the carriage which takes the bridal 
couple away, being at the entrance of the church 
to hand them into the carriage when they walk 
down the aisle after the ceremony, and paying 
the priest; but I may not have been correctly 
informed on these points. Why do you not seek 
advice from the priest who will marry you, on 
this matter? It will be quite right to ask his 
aid. Ordinarily at any wedding the ushers 
walk up the aisle two by two first; then come 
the bridemaids, and then the maid of honor, if 
there is one, just before the bride. After the 
service the bride walks down first with the groom, 
then the maid of honor, then the bridemaids, and 
the ushers last. The best man leaves the church 
by the chancel entrance, and is at the front en- 
trance when the bride and groom get there. The 
duties of the ushers at the house after the wed- 
ding are to escort the guests to the bridal couple 
to make their congratulations. As you intend 
to have a wedding breakfast for only the bridal 
party, it would be better to write informal lit- 
tle notes of invitation, wording them in the first 
person, than to send formal engraved invitations. 
I should not advise you to enclose these invita- 
tions with the wedding invitations; send them 
separately, either just before or just after the 
wedding invitations are sent. 


JANE.—There are receptions and receptions! 
If you mean a formal function where the invi- 
tations, decorations, menu, and service are on 
an elaborate scale, an invitation demands an 
after-call besides the call one makes at the re- 
ception. A small reception—another word for 
an afternoon tea—demands no after-call if one 
attends the entertainment. If one does not go, 
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a call should be made within a month after the 
function, even if the hostess is in debt to you. 
In regard to making an after-call, you will have 
probably noticed that I always advise doing 
what is the custom in the place where you live. 
It is absurd to apply the calling code observed 
in New York to calling in a smaller town, and 
it is always good form to “ do as the Romans do ” 
—adapt yourself to the custom of the place you 
have to live or be in, and not make yourself con- 
spicuous by doing what is unusual, even if it 
may seem to you better form. If the reception 
is held at the home of a lady with whom you 
are not acquainted, but know only the person 
receiving with her who sent you the invitation, 
I should not think that it was necessary to call 
on the hostess par excellence after the reception, 
but I may be wrong. If, under similar circum- 
stances, other people in the place make a call 
on the hostess, follow their example. 


KAPFEEKLATSCH. — A Kaffeeklatsch is a Ger- 
man function. It means a “ coffee gossip,” and 
is peculiar to that land where women have lei- 
sure to meet in the afternoon, and over their 
teacups and sewing while away an hour or two 
without feeling “ rushed” and having an after- 
noon of engagements ahead of them. In this 
land of “wear and tear” few people have the 
time to spend such an afternoon, and a Kaffee- 
klatsch is apt to degenerate into a regular af- 
ternoon tea where the callers stay but a half- 
hour. But if you can gather a dozen or more 
congenial feminine friends who can take the 
time to spend the afternoon with you, I could 
not advise a pleasanter way of entertaining them 
than at a Kaffeeklatsch. For a description of 
such an entertainment consult answers to “ Blue- 
Grass Widow ” and “ Carrie” in this number. 


L. M. 8. Q.—I will quote to you, in answer 
to your request about the sizes of letter and 
note paper in vogue in society, the rules given 
by New York’s most fashionable stationer. You 
may rest assured that it is correct. The size 
paper most used for correspondence is 64% by 5 
inches, with envelopes 5 by 334. The paper folds 
once to fit the envelope. Another size almost 
equally popular is 7 by 41% inches, with envel- 
opes 44, by 3%. Larger sizes of paper are used 
for letters, but these are the most popular for 
all purposes of short correspondence—invitations 
to dinners, luncheons, etc.—while a still smaller 
size paper, 51, by 4, with envelopes 3 by 31%, is 
also much used for card-party invitations, dance 
invitations, and invitations to more formal fune- 
tions than dinners or luncheons. For weddings 
the engraved invitations are on paper 7 by 6% 
usually, or even a trifle larger, which folds once 
to fit the envelope. Note-paper is decorated 
with a monogram, address, crest, or initials. 
The envelopes are not ornamented, as a rule. | 
should not advise you to use the paper on which 
you write—-D. A. R. paper—unless you are writ- 
ing to some member of the society or on business 
in connection with the society. It is always bet- 
ter to use one’s individual stationery than that 
belonging to a club, society, or hotel, unless 
writing on business in connection with the place 
or club. White paper is always in good taste.’ 














spondence is two large to permit ap earlier reply. 


PERPLEXED.—What a pretty house! And what 
a happy woman! Indeed, I do hope that I can 
help you, but let us begin by choosing a more 
cheerful name. Think of one. You will have 
ever so many other problems in life to meet, and 
you must not begin by regarding them as “ per- 
plexities,” but as opportunities. There is an im- 
mense differenee, and there is no surer way to se- 
renity than by starting out with an understand- 
ing of this difference. I am glad that you are 
going to have a green library. You may have to 
tint your walls until the plaster settles; then you 
must use paper or burlaps. Were I to live in it 
this is what I would do: Get a long, comfortable, 
roomy sofa and put it directly in front of the 
fire, covering it with dark green of whatever ma- 
terial I could afford. Back of this sofa there 
should go a long library table as long as the sofa 
and about two and a half feet wide. A tall lamp 
on this table would make it possible for two per- 
sons to read or sew together on the sofa. One 
end of the table, toward the west wall, should 
be arranged for writing, with all the appoint- 
ments laid out. I would have books and maga- 
zines everywhere else. Against the west wall 
there would be a narrow divan, some twenty-seven 
inches wide, a large square mirror without frame 
over it. Bookshelves of ordinary stained pine 
should be built into the wall, and go between the 
windows, in that corner by the sliding-doors, and 
again in that corner of the fireplace which has 
the seat. Very sheer cream-colored curtains 
should be hung against the window - panes, if 
persons are likely to look in, otherwise plain ¢ur- 
tains, matching the sofa covering, hanging on 
either side. No lace of any kind in the library. 
Do not on any account allow them to varnish 
or paint your oak. By oiling it, it will darken 
with time, and you will find yourselves in a 
year or two with good oak, rich in tone. Rather 
than make the library and sitting-room to tone, 
treat the hall and sitting-room in that way, for 
the sitting-room, having no fireplace, must always 
be formal, the living-room really being the library. 
No red walls, please, with that oak, and pref- 
erably green or yellow tones everywhere. You 
can make the sitting-room warm and cheerful 
with yellow, plenty of palms, and rubber-trees in 
the windows; soft cream at the windows, and 
dark green draperies and furniture. Have light 
or plain white ceiling, with no decoration. 


Woopmont.—A touch or two are all that you 
need. If you will bring down that hat-rack from 
its place in the centre and put it just to the right 
of the front door, you will be placing it where it 
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ean be used and forgotten, the rest of the hall 
space being left for more interesting objects. A 
large old-fashioned hall sofa, standing where the 
hat-rack has been, will completely change the 
character of your hall, giving you a place for a 
moment’s chat on a hot summer afternoon, or a 
place for the children to sit on and discuss their 
plans. Every hall in a country house should have 
such a sofa. By the door leading on to the porch 
or in the two corners, mirrors would be most 
eflective, but you will get the greatest value from 
branches of green boughs and ferns. More and 
more it becomes the custom in country houses to 
introduce fresh greens in decoration, tall jars 
and vases being used. These fresh greens are 
changed every few days. 


J. Me, C.—Your bow-windows are not to be de- 
plored. They add much to a house, both in the 
way of room and also of light and cheerfulness. 
If your dining-room is too small for a seat, you 
might put your serving-table across the window ; 
then by putting a shelf around the window, on a 
level with the upper part of the lower sash, 
filling it with flowers in pots (geraniums or 
primroses), you can make a window good to look 
upon. In that case the heavy curtain need only 
fall on each side of the bow. Against the pane 
put very sheer curtains, open-work if possible, 
so as to let in the sunlight, yet keep out the gaze 
of the passer-by. 

White wood-work and flowered paper make a 
charming hall. Put sheer white curtains over 
the window by the vestibules. In that dining- 
room and parlor get other papers with a white 
ground on which either*flowers, vines, or leaves 


appear. 


Mrs. G. K.—If you have so much sunlight 
and a beautiful view there is nothing you cannot 
do in the way of making a charming home for 
yourself, even if you have to live in a hotel, and 
have but a few rooms. However, my friend, you 
should not use any of the samples which you en- 
close. You ask me to tell you candidly, and you 
see that I am taking you at your word. The 
only possible red of those which you enclose 
is that in the plain cartridge-paper, and even 
that is not right. The truth of it is, apart from 
the fact of their being wrong reds, such a color 
is not best in a sunny room, especially where 
there is view to be considered. You want such 
a room to be reposeful and unobtrusive, so that 
a place is made, as it were, for what Nature is 
doing for you, in the sunshine she brings in to 
you, and in the view which she provides without. 
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To my mind there is nothing so reposeful in a 
sunny room as a dark wood green; with this you 
could have white paint and a white ceiling, or 
dark green paint, with a ceiling slightly tinted 
with green. Then, on the floor, have a dark 
green filling and a good rug. Your bed-room 
adjoining could then have its pink and white 
stripe, with white paint, as you suggest, care 
being net to get a vivid color or one that would 
clash with that green. A green filling like that 
on the parlor, or a cool, sweet matting with a 
rug would be charming. The windows with the 
view should have green, white, or soft pale yel- 
low silk curtains, preferably the green. These 
should not be made to fall over the panes, but 
with a ruffle across the top, and two straight 
picees at each side of each window, as you see 
them in pictures of old English houses. 

The partition you suggest may have the grille 
or a plain solid beam. If you shut one door let 
it be that leading into the room now used for 
sleeping. This will give you greater privacy. 
Do not keep the books under the window-seat. 
That fashion suggests only a makeshift, and you 
have ample room for bookshelves to run round 
the room, bringing your books into your daily 
life. 


Grapys.—I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand the distinction which you make between 
the dressing - table and the dressing-ecase. The 
dressing - table, before which there is always a 
low chair or a stool, is supposed to contain all 
the articles necessary for a lady’s toilette, ex- 
cept such things as tooth-powders, lotions, and 
soaps, which are kept in the bath-room. Her 
brushes and combs are on this table, but never 
unless they are pretty in themselves, or have 
silver, gold, tortoise-sheli, ivory, or imiaid 
backs. They are kept with their pretty backs 
up! The mirror is always here, the silver shoe- 
horn and shoe-buttomer; so are the cut-glass or 
silver perfume-bottles, the hair-pin trays, the pin- 
eushions. ‘These tables are generally furnished 
also with candlesticks, unless the electrie light 
falls property. And on this table a lady gener- 
ally keeps in pretty frames the pictures of those 
whom she loves best—those of a husband, child, 
or mother. If she must have a bureau in the 
room as well, she generally arranges it with a 
cut-glass bottle or two, a pin-cushion for hat- 
pins, or some photographs. But she dresses by 
the table, not the burean. 


F. R. B.—The size of the room is not to be 
considered in a question of its formality. Its 
uses should be thought of, and the question of 
what the hostess wants to express. Thus I know 
several large rooms which are more informal and 
homelike than tiny apartments. Everything in 
a room depends upon its arrangement and the 
purpose of the mistress. What is meant by hav- 
img a reception-room formal is keeping out of 
it personal affairs. too many family photographs, 
and too many familiar touches. But this does 
not mean that it should not express hospitality 
nor weleome. nor that it should not be beautiful 
and homelike. Each dwellig- place, however 
formal in fact, whether a palace or a flat, should 
show ‘the individual touches and taste of the 
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owner, doing this, however, without obtruding 
one’s personal affairs. Yes! You did read im the 
BaZaR that the curtains from the outside of a 
heuse should present a uniform appearance. 
Architeeturally, windows are alike, and they 
should be so im their dressing. 

Linen table-cloths should never be starched. 
An expert servant lifts the cloth without creas- 
ing it, and a lawndress folds it in the same way. 
Let no one persuade you to starch a cloth. Prop- 
erly ironed, it is perfectly smooth. A soft piece 
of heavy, double-faced canton flannel under a 
table-cloth helps to keep it smooth when the 
table is laid. Canton flannel is made in grade 
exactly for this —— Perhaps your cloth 
ereases from not having the flannel underneath. 
Use mahogany whenever you can get it, unless 
you can be sure of having fime old English oak. 


Inte.—I have fownd much difficulty in de- 
ciphering your plan. The numbers are way be- 
yond me. Without meaning to be discouraging, 
I feeb that | must tell you how bad that red 
wall-paper is. You will hate it by-and-by. It 
has no quality, no warmth. Try and get rid of 
it, amd then imstead of breaking up your rooms 
by so many colors, bring them nearer together. 
You ean do this by a red carpet in library, sit- 
ting-room, and parlor—but not the red of the 
wall. The best paper you send me is that with 
flowers. Either a red or a greem earpet would 
go with it, and your earpets ought to be plain. 


L. B. Z.—1I know just how it looks. Can you 
not place it elsewhere? If this be impossible, take 
a piece of your wall- paper and tack or fasten 
it on the shelves so that a background is made 
for the bric-A-brac. Do not attempt drapery. 
If my suggestion is not practicable, use a dark 
piece of canton flannel, like that used some years 
since for hangings. Let it tone with the walls 
and put it baek of the shelves. I have one other 
suggestion—that you put the whatnot in front 
of a window, so that if your brie-A-brae has 
pretty colors or forms you ean see them against 
the light. This is sometimes done with eases en- 
closed by glass. Try again. however, and see if 
you cannot move it into some other part of the 
room. 


H.—You sent no sample, dear friend! I am 
sorry, but never mind. Your room will be lovely 
with all the wood-work, but please think serious- 
ly before you introduce white curtains and the 
white in your matting. With that wood-work 
so mueh white would not be desirable, good as it 
would be with green walls and white paint. In- 
treduce yellow. In your part of the country, 
where the cold prevails even im summer, you re- 
quire something warmer than white. If you can- 
not in some way imtroduce yellow im the wood of 
the ceiling, at least try to get some brass hang- 
img lamps and suspend them from the beams. 
Have a plain matting. Put yellow im your win- 
dows; use denim or armure for curtains and for 
your couch cover. Do not curtain the aleove ex- 
eept after experiment. If you want to break a 
line, some yellow stuff would be charming, also 
a brass lamp. from the angle. Use, in fact, as 
much brass and as much yellow as possible. 
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Sorosis holds her farewell meeting 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON 


dreary weather and the opening recitation, 

James Whitcomb Riley’s “ Knee-Deep in 
June,” delightfully given by Mrs. Alice B. de 
Noyelles, contributed the genuine summer touch 
to the June and last meeting for the club year 
of Sorosis. That many of the members had al- 
ready responded to the invitation of summer 
scenes was evident in the lessened attendance, 
but it was still.a goodly company both of mem- 
bers and guests who enjoyed one of the best 
programmes of the season, given by the commit- 
tee on art, Miss Grace Barton Allen, chairman. 
In her greeting the president, Mrs. Denison, re- 
minded her hearers that the moment needed a 
résumé as well as an au revoir. It were wise 
to ask how much has been garnered for the 
world and ourselves in the winter’s work; wise 
to recall that effort for the moment was over, 
and the period of rest and refreshment so es- 
sential to this modern and strenuous life was 
at hand. She gave in closing Dr. Van Dyke’s up- 
lifting guide-posts in the Footpaths of Peace, 
which she hoped could be trod by all who lis- 
tened, through the coming summer. 

Miss Allen in presenting the subject for dis- 
cussion, “ Woman’s Work in Art,” scored the 
unblushing ignorance concerning art entertain- 
ed by the average person, and quoted his “ shame- 
less falling back on the time-worn. formula 
which is the by- word and scorn of the pro- 
fession, ‘I don’t know much about art, but I 
know what I like.’ Ignorance of the most fun- 
damental art truths is confessed with cheerful 
readiness, almost with an air of superiority. It 
is one of the cases where we are mentally naked 
and are not ashamed.... Woman’s work in art 
dates as far back as the first woman.... Prehis- 
toric man devoted his energies to hunting ani- 
mals and destroying his neighbor. Prehistoric 
woman, in the privacy of the domestic cavern, 
invented the arts of weaving and pottery, which 
first rudely supplied the needs of her housekeep- 
ing, and later became the medium through which 
her awakening artistic sense could express itself. 

Dr. Mason of the Smithsonian Institution 
finds that the savage women have had a large 
share in creating the esthetic arts. In painting, 
dyeing, moulding, modelling, weaving, and em- 
broidering, in the origination first of geometric 
patterns and then of freehand drawing, savage 
women, primitive women, have won their title 
to our highest admiration.... Modern woman 
as compared with her savage sister labors under 
the handicap of false ideals of art that have 
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been created in the intervening centuries.... It 
is humiliating to be told, and to be compelled 
to believe, that there are points in which we are 
inferior to prehistoric women; but the recogni- 
tion of deficiencies is the first step toward reme- 
dying them; and when our general ideas of art 
are as just, in their own way, as were those of 
our sisters of the primitive ages, we shall have 
attained a sincerity and simplicity of taste which 
will react favorably on the entire art world.” 
The next speaker, a guest of the club, Mrs. 
Alfred G. Hauenstein, of Buffalo, a member of 
the Pan-American Board of Managers, spoke on 
“ The American Spirit in Our Art.” She refuted 
the charge that our progress in art has been slow 
by pointing out that we have done far more in 
our century and a quarter of existence than the 
art countries of the world, Italy, Spain, France, 
and Germany, had accomplished in a much longer 
time. The point was made, too, that while our 
artists still go abroad for art atmosphere, it was 
what their predecessors had done from time im- 
memorial; as each country began to develop in 
the fine arts, its artists sought inspiration and 
guidance in the art centre of the time, wherever 
that was. It was progress to know our de- 
ficiencies; the rejection by the Pan-American 
Art Committee of such works as the composite 
beautiful woman of California, and the composite 
Madonna from Milwaukee, showed an advance 
in the standard of taste and judgment over even 
the Columbian Exposition of not yet a decade 
ago. The American spirit in art is being recog- 
nized widely in Europe, its most recent manifesta- 
tions being the commission to E. A. Abbey, by 
King Edward, to paint the coronation scene. 
This recognition, the speaker believed, will con- 
stantly inerease, and a National School of Amer- 
ican Art be a realization of the near future. 
The next speaker, Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, 
discussed “ Every-day Art” in a simple, practical 
fashion, flavored with much dry humor, that de- 
lighted her hearers. “ Art,” she found, “ not 
only long but broad; it took in the knitting of a 
stocking or the making of a loaf of bread, as 
well as the painting of a picture or the modelling 
of a bust.” Disputing the assertion that women 
have never been artists, the speaker gave it as 
her own experience that there existed a far keen- 
er sense of the beautiful in girls than in boys. 
“Tt is the girl who cares and craves for the 
flower - garden; it is the boy. who heedlessly 
tramps over it; it is the boy who stones the bird 
and crushes the butterfly; it is the girl who picks 
up the bright feather or the butterfly’s broken 
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pinion, and preserves it in her spelling-book.... 
In the tenement homes it is the woman oftenest 
who nurses the starving geranium in the window, 
who tries for some sort of decoration for her 
poor plain life, who works to get a little cheap 
trimming for her baby’s clothes, who catches 
time here and there to knit rude lace for her 
pillow-cases—who ever saw a man of that class 
trying to ornament anything?” The speaker ex- 
tolled the art of architecture as applied to sim- 
ple things. ‘To build a cathedral is to produce a 
fine and uplifting spectacle, but the builder of a 
convenient sanitary and inexpensive cottage is 
also a most commendable artist. Mrs. Allen’s 
picture of the inconveniences of houses planned 
by men provoked continuous laughter, and her 
hope, in closing, that “women studying at the 
schools of architecture would not devote all their 
talent to designing churches, seminaries, railroad 
stations, and town halls, but will give part of 
their time to the planning of convenient, easily 
managed houses, where style shall give way to 
suitability, and the life and labor of the house- 
wife be considered of more value than hollow 
pretence and showy appearance,” was cordially 
applauded. 

Mrs. Katharine A. Anderson gave an interest- 
ing sketch of “ Rosa Bonheur,’ which was of 
special value because largely made up of a study 
of the great artist through the eyes of an inti- 
mate personal friend whose acquaintance Mrs. 
Anderson had enjoyed. The simplicity of life 
and concentration of purpose to her great genius 
of the wonderful French woman were interesting- 
ly pictured, the inference of the moral lesson 
being easily received. 

“ Women and Municipal Art,” was the subject 
of the next paper, by Mrs. Miriam Mason 
Greeley, read in her enforced absence by Miss 
Kathryn T. Bissell. Mrs. Greeley regarded 
“the influence of women in municipal art as only 
in its inception, a part of the general awakening 
of interest in civie life, and believed a practical 
point had been gained through the admission 
of women to schools of architecture in England 
and America.” She believed that women indi- 
vidually and collectively could exert a strong 
influence in this department of art. “ Although 
the leading architects of our great city hold the 
ruler and the pencil, it is none the less the pre- 
rogative of the women of the municipality to urge 
the adoption of such forms of architecture as 
tend to the highest adornment of the city. Wo- 
men were more prompt than men to apprehend 
the potential value upon future buildings of the 
magnificent new Court House on Madison Square. 

. I have heard twenty women express delight 
in the beauty of the two-story bank building at 
the southeast corner of Twenty-second Street 
and Fourth Avenue, while several men who pass 
it daily to enter some of the ugly buildings in its 
vicinity admitted that they had never given it 
a glance. At one time it was felt that the 
highest influence we could exert upon municipal 
art was to have a larger number of flower-boxes 
in our front windows. To-day we have risen to 
the view-point that we may definitely determine 
the trend of architectural designing by vigor- 
ously admiring the good, and as decisively re- 
proving the bad.” 


The next speaker, Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Til- 
linghast, gave in her admirable paper on the 
“ Supreme Art” the most thoughtful contribution 
of the afternoon. Club-women will be glad to 
know that a copy of it is to be placed in the 
reciprocity bureau of the General Federation. 
Recognizing the art of life as the supreme art, 
the speaker made a plea for escape from the 
bondage of material things with which we are 
threatened. “The machinery of existence,” she 
said, “ food and shelter and clothes, are no longer 
humble ministers to our comfort, but have be- 
come tyrants over us. It is as though factories 
were built merely for the housing of machinery, 
and an army of workmen employed to keep it 
oiled and polished and running smoothly without 
producing anything.... Life is not possession, but 
self-expression.... In order to express ourselves 
adequately we must create—not to ape others, 
not to keep up appearances, not under the lash 
of poverty, but for the illuminating joy of cre- 
ating.... We must have leisure, and by leisure 
I do not mean a chance to lead idle lives, nor the 
opportunity to live for selfish ends, but freedom 
to choose one’s work—one’s mode of expression— 
whether by hand service or head service or heart 
service; but leisure can be achieved only through 
vigorous elimination. The whole art of life is 
to learn real things from shams; to learn how to 
strip the husks away and get at the kernel; how 
to absorb that kernel into our own lives; trans- 
form its energy by our own individuality into an 
expression of ourselves in terms of work and 
conduct.” fl 

In the few minutes remaining for discussion, 
Mrs. H. E. Mott, of Elizabeth, commissioner to 
the Pan-American Exposition from New Jersey, 
gave a graceful impromptu commentary on each 
of the various numbers of the programme as pre- 
sented. Mrs. C. 8S. Wilbour, the first vice- 
president, followed with a few earnest words, 
making the point that women should accept the 
fact that with a very few exceptions they have 
made no place whatever in art, and should ask 
themselves in all seriousness the reason for this. 
Is it clothes, lack of singleness of purpose, the 
complexity of our lives ?—whatever the reason, it 
should be searched for, and an endeavor to 
counteract it be made. 

The music of the afternoon was contributed 
by songs, by Miss F. 8S. Scott, soprano, and Miss 
C. E. Stutsman, contralto; Mrs. Tuthill at the 
piano. 

Among the guests were Miss M. L. Gibson, 
president North Carolina Sorosis, Wilmington; 
Mrs. J. A. Allen, of the St. Louis Wednesday 
Club, former president Missouri State Federa- 
tion; Mrs. W. J. Raning, Cleveland; Mrs. C. G. 
Schaeffer, Newark; Mrs. L. H. Batcheller, Nine- 
teenth Century Club, Minneapolis; Mrs. B. M. 
Justin, Philadelphia; Mrs. M. D. Peterson, and 
Mrs. G. B. Woodward, Brooklyn; Mrs. E. R. 
Kennedy, of the Colonial Dames Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; Mrs. F. Lupton, president Kosmos; Mrs. 
M. D. Crowell, honorary president Woman’s Lit- 
erary Club, Arlington, New Jersey; Mrs. Phillips, 
a pupil of Emma Willard. Shaking hands with 
members afterwards was Mr. Leo Bergholz, Uni- 
ted States Consul to Armenia, a son of a mem- 
ber of Sorosis. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


F. B. K.—The back of an upright piano is 
draped in a variety of ways. When a rich stuff 
is used, the brass rod and rings do not appear. 
The brocade or church embroidery in that in- 
stance is put on the top of the piano and allowed 
to fall straight over the back. When a simpler 
stuff is used the fine wire or rod is made invis- 
ible,and the material,a little fulled, falls straight. 
When a simple material is used it is better to 
choose one as plain as possible, so that no at- 
tempt at over-ornamentation is suggested, the 
purpose of the drapery (that of concealing the 
wires and making a background for objects on 
the table) being frankly expressed. Yes! Red 
and green make an interesting combination in a 
library done in the way you suggest. Unless you 
use yellow in the room do not have a yellow ceil- 
ing, but a very light tone of green, almost invis- 
ible and plain, suggesting only a harmony with 
the walls. If you use brown in your dining-room 
be sure to use one that is cheerful, not a reddish 
color, which is depressing. This does not mean 
that the brown must be light, but rich, and not 
flat. Madras curtains are excellent. At your 
door put armure. It is not expensive, and is 
the same on both sides. Mercerized cottons are 
better still. 


R. H. U.—I do not know the kind of furniture 
to which you refer, but it does not sound attrac- 
tive. I am always afraid of those things. It 
would be much better to choose each piece, or, 
if you are limited in purse, to buy rattan fur- 
niture and upholster it with cushions. This is 
always in good taste. You want for your din- 
ing-room a table, sideboard, serving-table, chairs, 
and screen. With the china-cabinet already 
there you will be well supplied. For the living- 
room as many sofas, chairs, and tables as possi- 
ble. Your tables do not have to be rattan; in- 
deed, the writing-table should be of wood. You 
do not want lamps with ornate shades or globes, 
and you should keep the room in sweet re- 
freshing tones so that the summer flowers have a 
good background. Avoid wools altogether. Do 
nothing to those doors or windows with the open 
space above, except perhaps to put a hanging 
lamp there, or one suspended from a bracket, 
or still again a hanging glass with flowers. 
Centre your interest round the fire and in cool 
places for reading. This should always be done 
in summer houses. 


H. L. W.—I know what it all means, and 
just as much as you want guidance, I want to 
help you. Perhaps it will discourage you to be 
told that the samples which you send are not 
good for building on. They are conventional 
and without character. You must take up the 
most positive of all the tones, then, and build 
on that. This you will find in that darker 
shade of your carpet. In all the new things 
that vou buy, incline toward this tone, and 
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buy nothing else that has a figure, otherwise 
your small room will be confused. As much as 
possible, also, introduce flowers and plants, es- 
pecially pink roses in green vases, with as much 
green as you can get. As your windows have no 
view, treat them so that they become part of 
your general environment, as it were, soft cream 
tones next the panes, and no other lace curtains, 
as you have already too many colored surfaces. 
Cover your radiator with a . shelf on which 
you hang some plain material. Then your piano! 
You will give more character to the room by 
putting the piano with its keys toward the 
south window, a table and flowers in front. You 
will make the room simpler by discarding the 
elaborate chairs and keeping to wicker ones, 
cushioned with a dark corduroy toning in with 
the darkest shade in the carpet. A sofa in the 
northwest corner with a table by it would be 
good. When you can, do away with that carpet 
and use a plain floor; you will get a greater 
value from it. And when you want any further 
and more specific help do write me again. 


Harriet.—You have not bungled your dia- 
gram, and with your letter it gives me the idea 
of a room of charming possibilities, for it is so 
odd and so funny, so full of nooks and corners 
and surprises, so full of unexpected flights to the 
ceiling, too, that you have only to recognize 
that you are in a room in which you can be as 
unconventional as you please, treating it as you 
would a studio, in order to make it as attractive 
as possible. While your temporary necessities 
last, you have, in fact, just the place in which 
to do as you choose. You will never find such a 
one again. Therefore frankly and cheerfully ad- 
mit all of its peculiarities, and do not try to 
make any compromises with them. Repeat the 
colors of your carpet in the walls, the yellow 
preferably. Run this yellow right to the floor, 
and put bookshelves against those parts of the 
wall where the ceiling is high. This will balance 
the other parts. Then do not for an instant keep 
the bed in that room. Put it in the place now oc- 
cupied by your sewing-machine or your “ dress- 
er.” Purchase a tall screen to conceal your bed 
and dressing arrangements. This will not cramp 
your quarters nor keep out the air as heavy 
portiéres would do. You can by means of this 
or another screen make of the sleeping-room a 
passageway for the guests you want to entertain, 
yet by taking the screens down you can have all 
the space and air you need. I would buy no- 
thing. Have a carpenter make bookshelves, and 
put up a cupboard in that place now occupied 
by your bed. After all, I would buy something— 
some kitchen tables to be stained with walnut, 
a settle to be treated in the same way, in order 
to make the whole place unconventional, using 
simple materials. A large table reserved for 
periodicals is good, piles laid out like cards. I 
hope that I have helped you. 
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G. A. C.—You have thanked me for man 
things, but my impulse is to thank you. Wit 
your clearness and precision you have made the 
answering of your letter a pleasure. In regard 
to your floors you must decide upon what you 
find the easiest for you in the way of labor— 
whether it would entail less to wipe the floors 
daily with a long-handled mop, or to sweep them 
once a week. Then, again, you must decide upon 
the question of warmth for yourself. Your hus- 
band will understand whether the floors are 
worth staining. For myself I prefer the plain 
floors wiped up every day, rugs covering most of 
them. The taking up of carpets in the spring 
is thus avoided, and the house has always a plea- 
santer atmosphere; one will smell dust even when 
the carpets are wiped up every week with damp 
cloths. To cover all the floors with filling, using 
rugs over them, would be pretty. Of course you 
know that you can use denim if you put a car- 
pet lining underneath. The uniform floors al- 
ways add to a small house, but if you stain the 
pine either use a walnut stain or simply oil it. 
I do not believe I would go to the trouble of wax- 
ing, if it is so hard to get competent workers in 
your part of the country. If your rugs are large 
enough, enly the border of the floor will show 
and the stain with shellac or the oiled floor will 
answer every purpose. You would not have to 
renew the shellac more than once a year, and then 
only for brightening up the floors. You can get 
an excellent Smyrna rug, which is the same on 
both sides, for the price you mention. Ask your 
friend to choose dull colors, and to avoid magenta 
and all ugly reds. Green or yellow in rugs al- 
ways adds to their effectiveness. Denim will 
make a good and cheap hanging at the door. 
Armure is not expensive, and mercerized cot- 
tons are also excellent. Get a dark color to tone 
with your walls. 


Bricht Green.—You have managed very well, 
and done all that could be expected in one room. 
I have one suggestion to make, that you do not 
eut the corner off with the dressing-table, un- 
less you have built up the table’s top with a 
eurtain falling from a ring sonthand. Other- 
wise you suggest an awkward space back of it. 
Again, that seat which you propose should not 
cut a corner, but either run round the corner (a 
difficult thing to do and needing a carpenter’s 
help), or appear as a low divan with its head 
flat up against the corner. You must cover 
it to match the window-seat. Overhead a shelf 
should go, but no drapery. Let the shelf run 
from one panel to the next, and put some books 
and photographs on it. Another shelf over the 
couch would also be excellent. You forgot to 
enclose the samples. Perhaps the baby took 
them? 


DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION.—I wish that I 
had space to say all that I would about your ex- 
cellent diagram; about that difficult parlor; 
about my delight in seeing that you are willing 
to diseard that brass and onyx table! But you 
see, if I said all this my answer would grow to 
unconscionable lengths. I am glad that you can 
repaper the parlor, but I fear that you will find 
it difficult to carry out the period without much 
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study and careful selection. Mahogany, dam- 
ask, crystal, brass—all belonged to it. Why do 
you not, however, begin in this way: Paper your 
rooms a Colonial yellow, then rearrange your 
furniture, and as time goes by, collect your dif- 
ferent pieces. You know, of course, that the 
Empire period is one thing, and the Colonial an- 
other. Go to the public library and get the best 
illustrated books and periodicals on the subject, 
and although you may not be able to buy old 
pieces afterwards, you can at least know what 
models to choose—and good models are constant- 
ly reproduced. Until then do this: Take down 
the long lace curtains or loop them back so that 
the pretty view is to be seen; hang over them 
brocade or damask curtains, matching the red 
of the cover. Bring the piano out of the corner 
(which it cuts), and put it to the right of the 
door, giving it the place now occupied by a chair. 
The keys must be toward the dining-room wall, 
and against the piano’s back there must be a 
table with flowers and your small silver pieces. 
All around the corner and across the dining- 
room ‘wall run low bookcases. Put the music- 
rack flat against the wall back of the piano. 
Keep the sofa in its present place, but flat 
against the wall instead of cutting a corner with 
it. Over the sofa put a large square mirror, and 
at the sofa’s head, which would bring it to the 
right of the door, place a screen. In this way 
you will have made two parts of a long room— 
one behind the piano, one behind the screen. Op- 
posite sofa a writing-table flat against the wall, 
“and set out with pretty portfolio and flowers, 
would be charming; a lamp on the table. The 
lamp-stand should go to the right of the piano. 
Do not seatter your pictures about, but group 
them. Rehang them until they are right. They 
will always look well over the low bookshelves. 
Get rid of the carpet as soon as you can. 


Mrs. Artuur.—Unless you have a piece of fine 
stuff, like a brocade or a damask, it would be 
better to leave the piano bare, decorating it, if 
need be, with a crystal vase and flowers, tall can- 
dlesticks being placed on either side of the music- 
rack. Draping a square piano for the simple 
sake of doing so is not good, the same necessity 
for covering it as for covering the back of an 
upright piano not existing. If the wood-work 
of your dining-room is white use dotted muslin 
curtains with grayish-green denim, armure, cot- 
ton taffeta, or some simple cotton material over 
it. A material without any colored figures on it 
is best, although it may have a design, as in 
damask and all the mercerized cottons. Any 
large dry-goods firm in New York will send you 
samples. 


KAFFEEKLATSCH.—Of course mantels are dusty 
if they are bare, but they become just as dusty 
when covered. No one ever seems to think of 
that. They ought to be wiped every day. If 
you want to drape yours you must get a pine 
plank, fitting it in length and a little wider. On 
this shelf, which will probably cost you a dollar, 
you can put a plain piece of stuff, darker than 
the wall above it. If your drapery is made to 
hang plain it loses its obtrusive quality. It 
should «ot have a decorated look. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Mrs. Artuur.—Figured challi makes a very 
good summer street dress, and we should suggest 
as a way to make it the design shown on page 
19 of the Bazar for May. If, however, you want 
a pattern, good ones included among our cut 
patterns are No. 371, published March 9, and 
No. 383, published April 13. We should sug- 
gest as a color gray with black figures, and a bit 
of some bright color which you know to be 
becoming in collar and belt. 


SpRINGFIELD.—We should advise you to make 
your gown by the design for blue and white 
muslin given on page 599 of the Bazar for 
March 9, or by the design with bands of lace 
shown on page 717 of Bazar for March 16. 
Make it over white in preference to a color, and 
trim with white lace and white chiffon, unless 
your complexion requires a touch of bright color, 
in which case use a pale forget-me-not blue, but 
not in large quantities. A lace bolero would be 
good, if you have it, but the bands would be 
quite as effective if you are buying. 


Lovutse.—Black open-work lisle thread or silk 
stockings-are correct for use with black slippers 
with any dress. Patent-leather slippers are the 
smartest, but kid are much used. 


M. C. E.—You will find on pages 716 and 717 
in the March 16 Bazar several designs of gowns 
which will, no doubt, help you. The material 
will be more becoming, probably, with some slight 
touches of white about the gown. Black lace 
would be a good trimming for it, but would 
give it the appearance of half-mourning. 


MarTna.—If you had sent your address we 
might have been able to send you an earlier an- 
swer by mail. In urgent cases we sometimes 
do this. In the hope that it is not too late 
now we advise that you use the black and gold 
braid over the red, and cover the upper part of 
your red vest with the black braid in curved 
rows. The combination is a little startling, but 
such striking colors are much used. The ruching 
is not used at present, and the rows of braid 
put on in a design will be much more correct. 
Do not use white; it will make you look too 
patriotic. 


H. J. S.—Your plans for your wardrobe are 
very good. The black silk will be perfectly suit- 
able for you to use. We should advise you to 
have it made with a circular or three or five- 
gore skirt with a shaped flounce around the 
foot and a slight train. The flounce should be 
lined with taffeta or some good cotton lining. 
The waist should haye some color in yoke or vest 
and collar. You will find many pretty designs 
in the Bazar. This black skirt will be very 
useful to use with silk waists for evening wear 
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for variety. The gray bengaline will be better 
without the black band. You can alter it best 
by buying enough of some plain material in the 
same color to make a shaped band extending 
enough below to give the desired length. This 
band, preferably satin or velvet, should be 
edged with a white lace band or some rows of 
narrow silver braid. You will find this a very 
useful skirt, too, to use with a waist of white 
silk or white lace for evening. The samples 
of thin materials are good, and will make useful 
dresses for the early autumn and next spring. 
Make them simply, but with some lace and 
ribbon. 


“AN ANCIENT.”—You are certainly too ready 
to call yourself by that title. At your age 
it is perfectly correct to wear the regulation 
bridal dress. For a small home wedding, how- 
ever, it would be sensible to have a half-length 
train instead of the usual very long one. 


B. pe M.—We cannot advise you to try block- 
ing a Leghorn hat yourself, as special tools are 
needed. Trim the hat with poppies or some 
pretty yellow flowers—roses would be effective. 


M. L. B.—You can trim your brocade skirt 
with flounces of net or chiffon edged with satin 
ribbon, or you can have a circular flounce of 
plain satin in order to give the flare you desire. 
Unless you really need the skirt at present I 
should advise your keeping it for next winter, as 
a brocaded satin is rather heavy for summer 
wear. 


Mrs. J. K. W.—The model on page 19 of the 
May Bazar is an excellent one for you to copy in 
your materials. You can vary the trimmings by 
having the lines of lace put on horizontally if 
you think that will be more becoming. 


A PerpLexep Surscriser.—Your white shirt- 
waist is perfectly correct to wear, and you can 
wear either the white or the black tie, as you 
prefer. A black chiffon or black cr@pe hat would 
look well with your white dress. The étamine 
or grenadine would be better than taffeta or 
China silk, but the last is cool and comfort- 
able. 


A. A. D.—It would be better for you to leave 
off your veil for the summer, for it certainly is 
not necessary to wear deep mourning any longer 
than six months. If you still prefer to have a 
veil. by all means have it of net, bordered with 
crépe, rather than a heavy crépe veil. You 
would better wear black to church. Black silk 
muslin is quite appropriate, or any plain black 
material. If you wish to wear a white golf 
suit you should wear an all-white shirt-waist, 
not black and white. 
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Housekeepers, when they 
order BAKER’S CHOC- 
OLATE, should make 
sure that their grocer 
does not give them any 
of the imitations now 
on the market. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HospiraLt, New York 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan's cor- 


reepondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. We are about to move into the country for 
the summer, and as we have a young baby and 
several small children, we shall have a good deal 
of baggage, and do not want to take anything 
that is not absolutely necessary. We are to 
beard, and, of course, will not have so much 
reom as we do when at home; now do you think 
there would be any harm in allowing my little 
girl three years old to sleep in the same bed with 
the nurse? I shall have to take one crib for the 
baby, and do not want to take another. Will 
you also kindly tell me what you consider to be 
the proper age and essential points in character, 
ete., of a nursery-maid? I am sure from your 
long experience with them you must know a 
great deal about them, and I know so little— 
M. T. 

A. 1. Do not allow your little girl to sleep 
in the same bed with her nurse. It would be 
much better to buy a cheap cot (using army 
blankets for a mattress) after your arrival in 
the country than to let the child sleep with a 
grown person. By placing the cot near the bed, 
and putting chairs at the other side, there will 
be no danger of her falling out. 

2. A nursery-maid should be between the ages 
of twenty and thirty-five, should have perfectly 
sound health, well-kept teeth and skin, should 
be immaculately clean and tidy about her per- 
son as well as about her work. She should be 
of a cheerful disposition, but quiet and gentle, 
and the more intelligent she is the better will 
it be for you; she should at least possess the or- 
dinary amount of common-sense and judgment. 
Of course, she must be truthful and reliable, and 
have an unlimited amount of patience. A girl 
who has some knowledge of kindergarten meth- 
ods is much to be desired. You may think that 
one who possesses all these virtues will be very 
difficult to find, but I have seen many of them, 
and am sure there are still more to be found. 


Q. How long do you think a child should have 
her meals served in the nursery? I have always 
been very careful about my baby’s diet, and am 
really afraid to allow her to come to the table 
for fear she will ery for food which I know she 
ought not to have. She is now twenty months 
old, and ber father wants her at the table so 
much. Would it be wise to let her come?—Con- 
scientious. 

4. In general I do not approve of children 


coming to the table until they are at least three 
years old. It ean be done with safety, however, 
if you are very firm, and never give in when 
other people wish to give baby “ just a crumb” 
of some article of food which is really not proper 
for the child. If she does not know how things 
taste she will mot be likely to want them, but 
will be contented with her cracker or, bit of 
zwieback. As soon as you do bring her to the 
table begin her training in table manners. Do 
not allow her to monopolize the entire conversa- 
tion, to interrupt her elders, or to be impatient 
while others are being served. If you commence 
right at the very start your task will be much 
easier than if you wait until later. When the 
child is old enough to eat general table food, in- 
sist upon her taking what is placed before her; 
do not give in to her peculiar notions and send 
out for something to be specially cooked for her 
if you consider what is already on the table 
proper food. If she will not take what is already 
there, let her go without, and she will soon come 
round and eat what is provided for her. 


Q. Will you please give me a recipe for mak- 
ing mutton broth for a baby sixteen months 
old?—S. H. K. 

A. Neck of mutton one pound, water one 
pint, pineh of salt; cook very slowly for three 
hours down to one-half pint, adding water if 
necessary; carefully strain through a fine cloth; 
set aside until perfectly cold, then remove every 
bit of fat. You will now have a delicious jelly 
which may be warmed into a broth or fed cold 
as a jelly. 


Q. I am a very young mother and know abso- 
lutely nothing about babies, but have been told 
that the baby loses its first head of hair; now 
if this is true, ean you tell me whether that 
which comes afterwards will be of the same tex- 
ture and color?—Inexrperienced. 

A. New-born babies do usually lose their first 
hair; it generally begins to come out about the 
ninth or tenth day (sometimes earlier), and 
continues to fall for some weeks. The eolor and 
texture of the second crop of hair differ some- 
what; it is often a little darker and not quite 
so downy as that which was on the head at 
birth; this, however. is only speaking in a gen- 
eral way. Babies differ very much in this re- 
spect, as in every other. 
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—_ PIANOLA 


| eee IN USE WITH 


——— GRAND PIANO 


PLAYING THE PIANO WITH SUBSTITUTE FINGERS 


THE STORY OF A NEED 


HERE IS probably no musical 

instrument so generally discussed 

and so thoroughly enjoyed as the 
Pianola. Entirely unknown less than 
three years ago, it has bounded into popu- 
larity, accompanied by an enthusiasm 
indicative of unusual arousing of public 
interest. It has found its way into every 
quarter of the globe, and the enthusiasm 
is not confined to any class or pro- 
fession. Musicians and laymen praise 
and buy the Pianola. 

What has caused this stirring of 
public and professional interest? 

The Pianola is a wonder, as it is a 
triumph of the century, and marks a new 
era in pianoforte-playing. But this alone 
could not have so thoroughly stirred the 
public. 

The Pianola has touched the keynote 
of a universal need. Many people have 
music in their souls, but few can spare 
the time to get it into their fingers. Even 
those who devote their entire life to 
music can only get a limited amount of 
it into their fingers. 

The Pianola, with its delicate mech- 
anism, sensitive to the player’s control, 


performs this part of the work, leaving 
the player free to devote his whole time 
to expression— that which makes a com- 
position musical. 

The popularity of the Pianola in the 
summer home shows how great is the 
need of this dextrous piano-player in 
these out-of-town retreats. 

An impromptu dance or a college 
“sing” on the veranda during summer 
evenings is available at a moment’s 
notice; or, if desired, a concert, with a 
Paderewski or Hofmann program, can 
be given. 

During stormy weather, the Pianola 
or Aeolian is indispensable. 


Pianola, price $250. 

Aeolian, price $75 to $750. 

Aeolian Orchestrelle, price $1000 to $2500. 

An interesting feature of the Buffalo Exposition will 
be the Aeolian and Pianola exhibit in the Liberal Arts 
Building. 

Aediian pipe-organ recitals will be given in the J. & R. 
Lamb Mission Chape) Visitors welcome. If you do not 
expect to visit the Buffalo Exposition, send for Catalogue 
H, our most recent pamphlet, published especially for the 
Exposition. 


The Aeolian Company 


New York, 13 West Twenty-third Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton Street 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East Fourth Street 

Buffalo, N. Y., H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main Street 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Wirth the May number, Harrer’s Bazar was changed from a weekly to a monthly. The up- 
building of Harrer’s Bazar during the past year has been watched with much attention by the 
magazine world. Its improvement has been so marked and its growth so rapid that the final 
step in its development—the change from a small weekly to a large monthly magazine — was no 
great surprise. The first issue, for beauty of make-up and variety of contents, has rarely been 
equalled by a woman’s magazine.—The Fourth Estate, New York. 





Harrer’s Bazar, which last year was transformed into a magazine while retaining its weekly 
issue, has been enlarged, and will be published monthly. The Bazar has reached perfection in 
printing, and its contents could not be improved if its editor tried ever so hard.—Herald, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


W. D. Howells is contributing a valuable series of studies of the heroines of celebrated novels 
‘to Harper’s Bazar. This magazine combines high literary and artistic features with everything 
of interest in the woman’s world.—Epworth Herald, Chicago. 





The contents of the June number of Harper’s Bazar show the wisdom of editor and publisher 
in changing the periodical from a weekly to a monthly. Should the Bazar maintain its present 
standard of excellence, which from past experience cannot be a matter of doubt, it will march at 
the head of the procession in its particular field—Press, Troy, New York. 


The second issue of Harper’s Bazar as a monthly bears out the promise made by its editor to 
furnish a thoroughly up-to-date magazine for women’s reading. It is a number rich in seasonable 
entertainment, and valuable information, and its readers will be counted by the thousands, for 
merit always wins. We miss the weekly Bazar, but its successor, although coming less frequent- 
ly, is growing into our affections by its fascinating qualities, and the date of its publication 
will always be looked for eagerly.—Union and Advertiser, Rochester, New York. 


Harper’s Bazar as a monthly magazine makes its initial appearance in the May number. The 
beautiful design on its outer cover is a striking advertisement of the stylish quality of its fash- 
ion department, which is unusually well supplied with exquisite toilettes, suggestions for the well- 
dressed woman of the day. “ Self-Help for Nervous Women,” by John K. Mitchell, M.D., is the 
opening article of what promises to be a valuable and helpful series. The entire table of contents, 
which is a very long one, presents matters of distinctive interest... Helpful suggestions for women 
in various phases of life, timely hints for girls, and news of a general character, with a sprink- 
ling of fiction, make up an attractive magazine of recognized merit.—States, New Orleans, La. 





With the May issue Harper’s Bazar becomes a monthly periodical, and a handsome, bright, 
and interesting magazine it is, beautifully printed and neatly arranged, or, as the printers say, 
“made up.” The illustrations, too, are finely executed. Harper’s Bazar has always been consid- 
ered one of the very best of women’s magazines; hereafter it will have no superior and few equals. 
Standard-Union, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


Harper’s Bazar for June is the second number to appear as a monthly. It is a most attrac- 
tive magazine, with its departments so helpful to the housewife and mother still continued. The 


BAZAR as a monthly is even superior to what it was as a weekly magazine.—Journal, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The June number of Harper's Bazar, a monthly magazine for women, has been published, and 
is truly a splendid magazine for women. It is brim full of hints on fashions, and every word 
printed within its covers can be relied on as being the truth. The Budget heartily commends Har- 
rer’s Bazar to women.—Budget, Troy, N. Y. 


Harper’s Bazar, with the May number, comes out as a monthly magazine, discontinuing its 
weekly publication. It is enlarged to contain something over 100 pages, and it makes a most 
complete fashion and household magazine. There are stories and poetry and ably edited depart- 
ments. These are only a part of the good things in this best of women’s magazines. — Eye, 
Chicago. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


SHEETS 
PILLOW GASES 


The fancy styles made from Palma Mills 
Sheeting are the vogue, and will specially 
interest June brides. 


Palma Sheeting is soft and fine, and 
as heavy as any cotton sheeting used 


Defender Mfg. Co. fancy sheetings are made in all sizes 
and in great variety of styles. Plain Hem, Hemstitch, Spoke 
stitch, Zig-Zag, Mexican Drawn, and other fancy stitches. 
Also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. Put up in 
sets, one sheet and two pillow cases, or in packages contain- 
ing ¢ix sheets and twelve pillow cases. 


Prices per set are: $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, and $4.00. 
Every article made by DEFENDER Mre. Co. 
is absolutely perfect and free from disease 
germs. No sweat-shop work. 

Be sure that the Defender Mfg. Co. Blue 
Label is on every sheet and pillow case 
The Principal Brands are 
DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK 


In refitting your house, Summer cottage, or yacht ‘you will 
find Defender Mfg. Co.’s fancy sheeting very desirable. 


For sale by all dealers. Ask your dealer or write us for 
free booklet, showing all fancy designs. 


DEFENDER MFG. CO., New York 





DEFENDER MFG. CO. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 
BICYCLING AND BICYCLISTS 


No picnic luncheon is of such vital importance 
as the bicycle luncheon, because there is nothing 


4 
Red uced Prices that gives one a healthier appetite than a brisk 
: : ender tie trean, ky 8 spring, qoute al coures. 
on Suits and Skirts. It is wiser to ounidet this luncheon question 
Thousands of —~ overnight, and prepare something attractive. And 
yards of beautiful > here a bit of advice as to preparing luncheons 
fashionable tte in general may not be malapropos: Never put up 
: a luncheon just after eating your breakfast; you 
rials have . been will find yourself still hungry when it has been 
manufactured espe- demolished to the last crumb. 
cially for this Re- 


duced Price Sale. 
Manufactured at MQ 
** inside prices” by rl 
a cloth mill whose . 
busy time was over 





We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


- aN 






One of the most satisfactory varieties of the 
ubiquitous sandwich is made of sardines, but 
it is not the ordinary sardine sandwich of his- 
tory; it is an artistic affair. The bread should 
be not too fresh, cut quite thin, and sparingly 
| buttered, after which all the crusts should be re- 


—therefore moved with a sharp knife. The mixture for fill- 
, ing is made as follows: Remove all skin and 
Suits and Skirts, bones from the contents of one box of sardines, 


made-to-order of 
bran-new mate- 
tials, at one - third 
less than regular 
prices. 


Made with taste,care 
and good workman- 
ship, according to the 
style and material you 
select from our Cata- 
logue and Samples. 
Nearly all of ourstyles 
and materials share 
in this reduction. The 


tear the meat to shreds with knife and fork, 
and add a scant salt-spoonful of salt, oné tea- 
spoonful each of onion juice (or scraped onion), 
lemon juice, olive oil, and Worcestershire sauce, 
and, if at hand, a little celery salt. Mix all to- 
gether and spread on the bread. This amount of 
paste should fill at least twelve sandwiches. 








With no professional or other teacher near, 
learning to ride a bicycle sounds like a neces- 
sary succession of bruises and bumps, if not of 
broken bones. There is a safe and very satis- 
| factory method, however. This is to try at first 
; = a bicycle which is too low, so low, in fact, that 
Seen One aa ; | when the feet hang straight they nearly touch 
ings — nh tense —S io al the ground. This takes away the sense of fear, 


as it is the easiest thing in the world to catch 
Suits, in the newest mogels, made of all- wool ; lf i ; 
suatestete aad Went eee os Geidaee one’s self if the balance is lost. Once seated on 





such a wheel, try going down hill slightly for the 
es es $8 first ee and the lesson of balancing will be 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. learned before attempting the effort of pushing 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. the pedals. Many a small boy has acquired by 
Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper this natural method the skill he now shows on 
style to them; former price $5, reduced his wheel. 
to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. Some very pretty hats for bicycling or golf 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. are shown now in the shops, the sensible style 


$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. of low crowns making them especially useful for 
Rainy-Day, Golf, and Traveling Skirts, just the former. 


the thing for the mountains or sea-shore, “ : TL 
So af gialdohai: or pista tatestaie: They have soft searfs of batiste or silk for 








P price $6, reduced te $4. trimming, and none beside. They are much less 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $s. costly than the hats with breasts, which were so 

$0 Skirts reduced to $6. much shown a few weeks ago, and therefore will 

Taffeta Jackets, formerly $15, reduced to $10. be more used, although they cannot be eaid to 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, be more fashionable. A “rough and ready” . 

but our prices are extremely reasonable. straw is most often seen, but some of Panama 

Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. weave in white are very effective with a white 

We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and Skirts searf and white gown or shirt-waist. 

(which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) 
at one-half of r . : : 

You take no risk in dealing with us, because if what you One of the most satisfactory materials for sum- e 
get sone a pienso you gaa give satisfaction, you may mer bicycle skirts is heavy brown linen, such as 
nwa ee is used by tailors for stiffening, or the regular 

bid I —. vor Catalogue, Bargain List and Reduced Russia crash towel linen. This linen does not 
bu eet tor thats eee a Oui cece soil easily, and it will stand much hard wear, 
rapidly, and many of them cannot be duplicated. besides being light in weight and yet too stiff 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, to annoy the wearer by blowing about. A sim- 

119 and 1a1 West 234 Street, New York. ple skirt made of crash, preferably, with several 





gores, is a very satisfactory possession. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE WING PIANO 





No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 23 other styles to select from 


SAVE FROM $75 TO $200 The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer 









or agent. We do not employ agents to sell the WING 
PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual cost of manufacture we add our 
small wholesale profit. The purchaser saves the retail profit. This means a saving of from 
$75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business 
makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to 


buy from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 


We will send the above piano, or your 
SENT ON TRIAL ; FREIGHT PREPAID 21 05.2'o¢ 23 other Wine PrANos, on trial 











to any part of the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any 
advance payment or deposit. We will allow you to try it in your home for 20 days ; you can compare 
it carefully and critical ty with the highest priced pianos sold in retail stores, and if it is not entirely 
satisfactory in évery respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. We do this to show 
our confidence in the WinG P1ano. — All expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in 


advance, We pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT (re isn.e°or Sine 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, 
with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single 
player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instru 

nental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other Tl 
piano, although there are several imitations. Eebpy ] Ee 


OVER 30, 000 WING PIANOS have been manufactured and sold A PCT PTET 
in 32 years. Every WING PIANO | . 
is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or ma : < 


terial. We sell the W1nG PIANO on easy payments. Old instruments taken in ex- 
change. 





A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION 


About pianos sent free on request The only complete book of its kind 
ever published. Every one intending to purchase a piano should have it. 


ng & Son).272%..| 399-401 East 12th St., NEW YORK 


1868—33d YEAR—1901 
090000006000 000000000000 0000 0000 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WATERING PLACE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 











No person who comes East this 
year from a distant point of the coun- 
try should go home without seeing 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, the most 
beautiful as well as the most popular 
watering-place on this continent. 

The annual Grand Floral Festival 
will be held at Saratoga the first week 
in September. 

Saratoga Springs is only 3} hours 


from New York ; 6} hours from Bos- 
Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE - 
Brann WRINGERS last longer and ton; 74 hours from Buffalo by the 
mg more evenly and drier t any 
other brand. They save the clothes || NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
ont buttons. Every roll and wringer 
ars our name and guarantee. F opy of “* he iful,” “ Four 
The Patent Improved Guide Board I} || = Track Sere” Nov so, tend a postage ‘stamp to 


does away with han ing. George H. Daniels, General senger Agent, 
y a spreading New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Mirth-provoking novelty. “ It's All in the Rubber,” Grand Central Station, New York. 
Sree on postal request. Address Dept. 5. 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, N. Y. 























ANY WoMAN who is enterprising 


enough to spend ten minutes in learning 
to understand the 


SNAP Hook& Eye 











will secure a lifetime of comfort. First see 
that it is properly sewed on, and then ex- 
periment till you find just the touch and 
the twist that is easiest to you—any one 
suits the hook. 


It Cannot Break, Aut Leapine Stores 
Benpb, or Rust Keer THEM 
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remo (Poco 
Cameras 





































Simplicity 
é j : and 
Your vacation or trips during the Perfection 
. . . Combined 
mer will be many times as satisfactory 


su 

if Kat have a good camera to picture 
scenes and incidents. 

Take a Premo or a Poco camera to 
the bh-American, Niagara Falls, Europe, 
or wh igver you go. 

1901 Catalogue, $0 styles, sent free. Address Dept, X. 


Roche er Optical @ Camera Co, 
\ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


THE LARGEST gegen ped OF PLATE CAMERAS IN THE WORLD 
J 


















































Cites States Mortgage & Crust Companp 
The Mutual Life Building, 59 Cedar Street, New York City 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,500,000 


Issues Letters of Credit Payable the World Over 





Pays Interest on Accounts Subject to Check 





Acts as Agent for Corporations and Individuals in 





the Management of Financial Affairs 





GEORGE W. YOUNG - - - = = President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DuMont CLARKE CuHaries R. HENDERSON LUTHER KOUNTZE JAMEs TIMPSON 


CHARLES D. Dickey Gustav E. KIssEr RicHARD A, McCurpy GEORGE W. Younc 




















Shirts at leading men’s furnish- 
ers’, muslin at jobbers’ 
and retailers’. 


36, 43, 45 inches 


SAMPLES OF THIS MUSLIN MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


———__ 
TREAT & CONVERSE, ™tcwrers’ agents 


fur this Muslin, 
79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 





CHICAGO ST. LOUTS 


STOP sir 


and live during the summer like other folks. 


—=LISTEN!— 


There is no need of your suffering or going 
away for relief. Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures 
Asthma and Hay Fever to stay cured. Write 
for his book, which explains his system of per- 
sonal care and treatment by mail. and ask for 
Current Comments, No. 34. Address or call on 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| stricted; highest references. Add 


' BARBOUR’S 
PRIZE NEEDLEWORK SERIES 
No. 7 
BRIGHT, UP-TO-DATE, 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Summer Lace Work 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps for a Copy. 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY, 
48 and 50 White St., New York. 





} 
Bane: 





It’s fashionible to get Sad 
| nicely tanned during the 
sammer, but t» keep your 
shin soft and avoid the 
freckles, a little Pozzo 
ni’s Brunette Complexion | 
Powder —just the color 
—is necessary. Sample | 
free. Hox 50 cents. 


BUT ONE GENUINE— 


” * — 


AA New Book for Golfers 


PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 
Amateur Champion of the United States 


Illustrated from Instantaneous 090 
Photos of Mr. Travis on the Links $2 net 





Harper ©& Brothers, New York 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


MISS WELDON will take six young ladies abroad. Re- 
ress for prospectus of the trip 








‘ MISS WELDON,*The Moorings,” Howard, Pa. 
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